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Vol. ELEVEN; Number Five 
Current Educational Hotes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher). 


The Month of the Holy Angels.—A devotion of the 
Catholic Church pre-eminently in harmony with child- 
hood is the devotion to the Holy Guardian Angels. In- 
deed, to the child mind, this devotion probably explains 
much concerning our relations with the supernatural 
that otherwise would be baffling in the extreme. The 
devotion to the Holy Angels co-ordinates with devotion 
to the saints, with devotion to the Holy Family, with 
devotion to the Holy Infancy; and it helps materially 
to explain to the youthful mind how great and how 
far-reaching is the love of the God and Father of us 
all. The fact of this interdependence of the devotion 
to the Holy Angels with other devotions of the Church 
should afford every teacher an opportunity to correlate 
many of the devotional practices which it is our duty to 
encourage in our pupils. 

One method of correlation is this: The teacher, 
by questions and brief explanations, may bring out the 
principal truths concerning the Guardian Angels,—that 
they are spirits and sinless and filled, as all in Heaven 
must be filled, with the all-consuming love of God; that 
our Heavenly Father, seeing our need of help and 
direction and good impulses at critical moments, has 
given each of us one of these celestial messengers for a 
special protector; that each of the Guardian Angels 
takes a special interest in the human soul confided to 
his immediate care; that, in consequence, we_ should 
have recourse to the aid of our Heavenly Guardian 
when in dangers and temptations. 

Branching out from the theme in the endeavor to 
correlate it with other subjects, the teacher may next 
draw a comparison between the devotion of our father 
and mother to us and the devotion of the Holy Guardian 
Angel; between the solicitude of the latter concerning 
us and the solicitude felt by our patron saints and the 
Most Blessed Virgin; finally, leading the children to 
perceive that all this care and protection lavished upon 
us by parents and angels and patrons is but a part 
of the infinite care and zeal and love with which God 
Himself regards us. 

Apropos of the devotion to the Guardian Angels, I 
cannot refrain from setting down a rather unusual ex- 
perience of an instructor in religion in one of our Cath- 
olic colleges, an experience that has a pertinent lesson 
for all teachers in parochial schools. The instructor, 
one day each week, was in the habit of using the ques- 
tion-box form of instruction, and he once. received a 
question that surprised him. “Why,” a young man 
asked, “is not devotion to the Guardian Angels prac- 
ticed in this country?” The instructor hastened to as- 
sure the student that the query was based on false 
Premises; and then it developed that the young man, 
after coming in the early teens from his native Italy, 
had never heard here any mention of the Guardian 
Angels either in church or in school. No teacher, no 
Preacher, had ever, so far as the young man could 
remember, devoted any attention to this picturesque 
and consoling devotion. 


Method in Christian Doctrine.—The fact just record- 
ed brings out very clearly the necessity of observing 
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a method in our instruction on the truths of religion. 
Even with the best intentions in the world, we are liable 
to overlook something essential if we attempt a course 
of religious instruction without any carefully prepared 
schedule. 

The best outline summary of religious truths I know 
of is that which has appeared from time to time in 
the pages of the Catholic School Journal. It not only 
contains everything essential, but is eminently sugges- 
tive as to methods of presentation. 


The Holy Rosary.—Now is the time to encourage 
our pupils—old and young—to cultivate the habit of 
reciting the Holy Rosary. The initial move is to see 
that they have their beads, and after that that they 
know how to use them. 

Of special importance in this connection is the 
necessity of teaching our children to meditate on the 
mysteries as they recite the beads. Putting on the black- 
board an attractive outline of the fifteen mysteries, 
neatly divided into the three groups, will be of assist- 
ance to us in enabling the children to grasp the scheme 
of this salutary form of prayer. 

The class recitation of the beads offers a special 
opportunity for the teacher to instruct the children in 
practical meditation on the mysteries of the rosary. 
Just after announcing each mystery, let the teacher, in 
a few graphic words, draw a picture of the scene com- 
memorated and urge the children to make mentally the 
appropriate reflections and petitions. 


Books as Tools.—What is the general conception of 
a library in your community? Is it that the library is 
a collection of volumes with ornamental backs that 
look nice when arranged in rigid rows? Or is it that 
books are primarily and essentially tools for teacher 
and pupils? 

The second attitude is the only rational one. And 
a large element in the education of both children and 
instructors is to learn how to use books as aids in study. 
Were this view more generally adopted there would be 
less dead timber on our community bookshelves. 

When the topic of purchasing new books comes up 
for discussion, the pertinent question ought to be: Are 
the proposed accessions likely to prove effective tools 
for those destined to use them? The binding doesn’t 
make so much difference; indeed, the cost doesn’t make 
so much difference; the all-important matter is, will 
these books be really of use? 

Often, in our school and community libraries, there 
are rows and rows of books that are practically never 
used; and sometimes the rows are lengthened appall- 
ingly by injudicious purchases made by persons who 
know more about bargains than they do about books. 
Meanwhile, two or three really earnest teachers, who 
know what they want when they want it, are sighing 
for a mere half dozen volumes that, they know, are 
absolutely required in their work. 

The only sensible procedure is for each teacher to 
give to the member of the community charged with 
purchasing books a list of the volumes actually needed. 
The books that one teacher needs will ordinarily prove 
of service, sooner or later, to other teachers; and in 
the course of time the community, at relatively little 


expense, will have built up a small but excellent library 


of books that will be used. 


Emphasis in the Teaching of History—There is 
nothing particularly novel or particularly alluring in 
complaining about textbooks, but I do feel like protest- 
ing against a tendency very prevalent among the 
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writers of history texts to put the emphasis on the 
wrong places. For instance: The impression derived 
from many textbooks on United States history is that, 
once the Revolutionary War was over, once Brother 
Jonathan had decisively twisted the lion’s tail, all the 
colonies came together like little birds that did in one 


_nest agree and proceeded, without strife or distrust or 


hesitation, to adopt the Constitution. 

Here is, manifestly, a case of wrong emphasis. The 
period between the close of the Revolutionary War and 
the adoption of the Constitution was in many ways 
the most crucial period in the history of this nation, and 
the student who, for any reason, learns to believe other- 
wise, draws unwarranted impressions from the facts in 
the case. 

Every teacher of history must realize that his most 
important duty is not to teach the history of American 
wars, but the history of the American people. However 
he may have lived up to it in actual practice, the ideal 
of John Richard Green was an excellent one. He de- 
termined to write, not so much about wars and rumors 
thereof, about kings and coronations, as about com- 
merce and industry, inventions and social life. He aimed 
at giving the world not a “drum and trumpet history,” 
but a history of the English people. His is a worthy 
precedent for every history teacher to follow. 

And while we are on the topic, let us bear in mind 
and ever apply in our work the splendid ideal set before 
all writers and teachers of history by the late Leo XIII: 
“The first law of history is not to dare to tell a lie; the 
second, not to fear to tell the truth; besides, let the 
historian be beyond all susupicion of favoring or hating 
anyone whomsoever.” 


The Matter of Manners.—Some time, when teachers 
hold community or diocesan conventions, the subject 
of teaching politeness might profitably be discussed. 
The following outline, the work of a practical teacher, 
ought to prove helpful: 

1. Preliminary Remarks. 

Neglect of this subject. 
Necessity of lessons in etiquette. 
Character and charm of Christian politeness. 

2. System. 

Necessity of having a general one. 
Discussion of the elements of a proposed sys- 
tem. 

3. Method Hints. 

Make it practical. 

Use tact and foresight. 

Leave out no essential factor. 
Base it on the religious spirit. 

4. Questions for Consideration. 

Shall we devote a special time each day or 
week to exclusive lessons in politeness? 

What is the soul of good manners, of Christian 
politeness? 

Are our children really polite? 

Are we individually models of good manners? 

Do we as a teaching body possess a due de- 
gree of Christian politeness? 

What are the best fruits of Christian polite- 


ness? 


The Great Names in Literature—There are some 
things, after all, that they don’t do better in France. 
“For several years,” says the New York Times, “the 
dons of the University of Paris have been unutterably 
shocked at the status of the secondary schools, not 
only at the examinations set, but the results as shown 
by the papers of the pupils. An examiner who visited 
one class recently found that not a single pupil out of 
the forty-five before him had ever heard of Shakes- 
peare, while Racine, Corneille and Moliere were mere 
names. Later a former pupil of one of the lycees said 
to the examiner: ‘None of my professors ever spoke 
to me of Montaigne, nor did I ever hear pronounced 
the names of Virgil, Horace or Terrence, nor of 
Racine, Corneille or Montesquieu.’ ” 

While we cannot but think that, from our Catholic 
viewpoint, the former student quoted did not in some 
instances miss so much, the fact lying beneath the 
whole matter has a significance that those who teach 
would do well to ponder. Here again, we are liable to 
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give our students wrong ideas simply because we fail 
to put emphasis where emphasis is due. The great 
names of English literature ought to be more than mere 
names even to our parochial school children. I don’t 
look forward with any degree of complacency to the 
time when a nine-year old girl will have read New- 
man’s “Grammar of Assent,” but I do think that even 
a nine-year old girl ought to know something about 
the. life of Newman. Similarly, though Shakespeare, 
taken all in all, would prove strong meat for a boy not 
yet in his teens, I insist that the average parochial 
school boy ought to know more about the Bard of 
Avon than did the entertaining youngster who recently 
informed me that Shakespeare was the man who wrote 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Worry.—Yes, of course it is difficult to stop worry- 
ing, but really worrying doesn’t do any good. The 
statement is hardly original. The same thing was said 
by all the philosophers—those gentlemen who could not 
endure the toothache patiently—and by many of the 
saints; and, I daresay, the first father of the human race 
whispered something like it into the ear of Eve as the 
twain crept from the dread vision of the angel with the 
flaming sword. 

Yes, whisper is what he did, and he whispered not 
loud enough—or perhaps Eve was hard of hearing. At 
any rate, the daughters of Eve are prone to worry more 
than they have need to do. And when they happen to 
be teachers they seem to find special occasions for the 
exercise of an unfortunate faculty which the Creator 
intended to be salutary only in the case of grievous and 
inveterate sinners. 

If worrying really does any good—a _ proposition 
fairly difficult to prove—worrying has perhaps some 
justification; otherwise it is an evil that works havoc 
on both teacher and pupils. Let us all heed the wisdom 
of the Chinese sage who centuries ago thus unbur- 
dened his wisdom: “The legs of the stork are long 
and the legs of the duck are short; you cannot make 
the legs of the stork short, neither can you make the 
legs of the duck long.” 

Why worry? 


_The Joyous Saint—St. Francis of Assisi was the 
saint of spiritual joy, The recurrence of his feast day 
this month ought to make us do a little reflection on 
our own account and then spread the good tidings 
among our children. His view of life was very far 
from being blindly optimistic and his ideal of sanctity 
was other than that of cushioned prie dieus and slip- 
pered ease; but he managed to think cheery thoughts 
in times of gloom and to sow the seed of consolation 
always. Gleefully, with the glee of the seraphim, he 
sang his songs to “Brother the Sun” and “Sister the 
Moon,” and his severest mortifications he found means 
of calling by names that robbed the pains of their ugli- 
ness if not of their pangs. Witness his encounter with 
his “Bride of Snow.” 

Something of this joyousness is sadly needed by all 
of us today. Absolute happiness here below is not our 
destined portion; but there is no reason why, while we 
gladly clasp the cup of sorrow, we should make wry 
faces as we quaff. St. Francis could smile and sing 
aloud as he trod the thorns with naked feet. Good 
humor was his dower, and, aside from the all-potent 
grace of God, good humor was his greatest security 
and his golden secret in winning the souls and hearts 0! 
men. He is a superb model for the Catholic teacher. 

By remitting subscription dues at the beginning of the 
school year subscribers show appreciation for The Journal 
in a very helpful manner, and also benefit by the rate of 
$1 for advance payment as against $1.50 which we now 
have to charge on accounts in arrears by reason of the 
new postal regulations. It is far better to get this matter 
out of the way now and have your receipt filed, than to 
have it come up for attention at the close of the school 
year when you are rushed with much extra work. Why 
not decide to attend to this little account today or 3 


least before the end of the week? 
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The subject, “Some Errors in Education,” it is ob- 
vious, may be considered from many standpoints, and 
exhibited in many lights. ; 

To treat of all errors in education is, 


of course, 
beyond the scope of a single paper. To err is human, 
and the errors of the centuries, whether religious, philo- 
sophical, political, economic or purely scientific, have 
acted and re-acted on education, which in turn has been 
itself, when thus misunderstood and misdirected a pro- 
liic source of error. Hence the need of careful dis- 
crimination in the errors to be discussed in this paper. 
Hence the appropriateness of selecting such errors as 
have a more practical and more fundamental bearing, 
and of avoiding such as aré rather academic and an- 
tiquarian. 

Perhaps the interpretation of my subject that would 
be at once taken by the vast many, suggests the lines 
which my paper should follow. That interpretation, it 
will hardly be denied, would confine my paper to a dis- 
cussion of means of training, whether physical or intel- 
lectual, and of methods of pedagogy. An argument 
would be looked for, pro or con, touching the value of 
the classics or of mathematics or of physical science or 
of the modern languages as means of strengthening 
and refining the mental powers, or an arraignment or 
advocacy of present methods of teaching as regards 
their correspondence or want of correspondence with 
the findings of physiology and of experimental psy- 
chology and with the exigencies of contemporary life. 
The aim of this plea, it would likewise be assumed, 
would be, at least, ultimately, to influence legislation 
in its favor. That plea would be construed as an ap- 
peal more or less direct to the state as the ultimate 
depositary, the supreme tribunal in everything to edu- 
cation. 

The Most Prevalent Errors. : 

Now such an interpretation implies that physical and 
intellectual training make up the sum total of educa- 
tion. It implies that the state has the right to educate 
in the strict and proper sense of the word. These im- 
plications, which, indeed, are more than implications, 
which are the guiding lights and working principles of 
those who would thus construe and develop my _ sub- 
ject, are, in the opinion of the writer, the most preva- 
lent and fundamental errors of our day regarding edu- 
cation, and it is the object of this paper to enter briefly 
into their consideration. The first of these implica- 
tions would limit indeed the nature of true education 
and completely subvert its aim. Education, from the 
Latin educo, is the leading forth and calling into play. 
the symmetrical evolution of the three fold powers of 
man—the physical, the intellectual and the moral,— 
each according to its innate capacity, and each in due 
order of subordination, the lower to the higher, accord- 
ing to the part which each is to take in the work en- 
joined upon man by his Creator. ie 

It may be objected that this definition is based upon 
| the belief in a Creator. Let it suffice to answer that with- 
. outa Creator it is absolutely impossible to formulate any 
| reason whatever for education. Without a Creator, the 
® tight to an education, of which the duty to educate is the 
| correlative, would cease to exist, and without this right 
the rearing and training of human beings would be im- 
= measurably less rational than is the rearing of cattle, the 
® God given right to an education being admitted. 


The Moral Realm in Education. 
The words “right” and “duty” introduce us at once into 
} the moral realm, and in this realm reigns the human will 
; with its unique and awful power of self determination. It 
® istrue that this will is dependent for its object upon the 
intellect, 


And God, who has given a constant mode of 
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operation to every atom in the material universe, which it 
is constrained to follow, and which we call a physical 
law, has given to the human will a law adapted to its 
superior nature. That law is the law of righteousness. 
“Thou shalt, Thou shalt not,” are written, at least as to 
their primary dictates, on every human heart, and their 
scope is enlarged and intensified by revelation. Upon 
the observance of this law depends the weal or woe of the 
individual and of society. The will may elect to obey that 
law or to transgress it. In‘its choice lies the fate of men 
and nations. 

Now, the educators most in fashion at the present 
time leave out of consideration this all important factor 
in human life. They insist upon culture of the intellect. 
They make no provision for the special training of the 
will. They imply, therefore, that either the human will 
is not susceptible of training, or that its training and the 
safe guardianship of the moral law are sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the training of the intellect; that as the in- 
tellect discerns what is right, the will at once translates 
that discernment into deed, and that 

“Vice is of such a monstrous mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

The first of these propositions, that the will is incapa- 
ble of training is, it is evident, beneath refutation. It is 
hardly less absurd, however, than the alternative proposi- 
tion, that intellectual training spells training of the will: 
that a man need but sharpen his intellect unto the discern- 
ment of righteousness, to make that righteousness the aim 
and informing principle of his conduct. Herbert Spencer, 
surely an unsuspected witness on this question, tells us 
that “this belief, absurd a priori, is flatly contradicted by 
facts.” Indeed, one has but to glance at the criminal 
calendar to learn that the cry of the Latin poet: 

“T know what is best, and approve it—I follow what is 
worst,” voices no isolated experience of humanity, and 
the same criminal calendar, being our witness, the falsest 
of all falsest prophets were those who, a generation ago, 
told us that out of universal mental instruction would arise 
as universal a moral regeneration. 

The Enthusiasm for Intellectual Education. 

There is no doubt much that is commendable in the en- 
thusiasm for intellectual education. Taken in union with 
the education of the will, it realizes the true ideal of edu- 
cation, and as such, is the noblest object of human en- 
deavor, and the greatest blessing of human life. In this 
sense one can endorse indeed the words of Hamlet: 
“Surely He who made us with such large discourse look- 

ing before and after, 
Did not intend the divine faculty to fust in us unused.” 

But intellectual education and moral education should 


-go hand in hand. The energy of the mind should be un- 


folded together with the charities of the soul, in order that 
man might not only know what is right, but have the rec- 
titude of will necessary to its performance. If we had, 
however, to confine ourselves to one kind of education 
only, undoubtedly, our choice should be moral education. 
Without elaborate mental education, a man may have a 
discernment of the duties of his state of life, a sensitive- 
ness to the voice of conscience, and the strength of will, 
resulting from moral training, necessary to perform that 
duty and to follow that voice. But who will vouch for 
him who is reared in moral darkness? It is true, indeed, 
that some measure of moral light is vouchsafed to all, and 
that a man is blame worthy who acts not up to his meas- 
ure of light. But when one considers the force of habit, 
he sees the necessity of forming habits of virtue. When 
we consider the power of temptation, he sees the necessity 
of strengthening the will to overcome that power more 
and more, and that too at the time of life when the soul 
is impressionable and the character is in process of forma- 
tion. 
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The Need of Ennobling Influences. 

We think of the noble impulses, the splendid capabil- 
ities for good, that come to naught because of no en- 
couragement. We think of the light that failed because of 
no loving hand to tend it. We think of the buds all 
frosted, buds that might have bloomed, sweet household 
flowers—because of none-to shield them from the blast. 
Into the dark current of the world’s degradation there is 
daily swept, to the infinite loss of mankind, lives that 
might have flourished as if in the garden of God, had they 
been but surrounded with ennobling influences and blessed 
with moral education. 

The education of the intellect may, indeed, open up 
spheres of high rational enjoyment and may be a pass- 
port to the society of genius, but it may also, as experi- 
ence amply demonstrates, but supplement the ferocity, the 
greed, or the sensuality, of the animal with keen intellec- 
tuality, and prove not a blessing, but a curse. 

Moral education will not, of itself, admit a man to the 
society of the gifted of time, but it will enable him to be 
enrolled among the blessed for eternity. The rarest intel- 
lectual gifts, the most exhaustive intellectual training,— 
genius itself, without virtue—cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but virtue will be crowned by the Eternal King, 
Himself; and virtue is the object of moral education. 

Moral education is more necessary to the state than is 
intellectual education. The state exists to protect the 
rights which the individual cannot secure by himself, or as 
a member of the family. The state exists to promote the 
temporal welfare. The moral element, therefore, enters 
into the very notion of the state, and is indeed the reason 
of its existence. Without the recognition of this moral 
element, the state loses its dignity, it forfeits its claim to 
reverence and loyalty, and can secure obedience only by 
the strong hand. 

Mere Intellectual Education Unsafe for the State. 

The stream cannot rise higher than its source. If the 
individual of which the state is composed be lacking in 
the sense of justice, in self-restraint and in devotion to 
duty, where is the assurance of the general welfare? But 
reverence for right and devotion to duty and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, are the outcome of moral education. 

Of what avail to invest one with executive power if he 
will use that power, as so many an usurper of the past, not 
as a delegated responsibility to be discharged for the com- 
mon weal, but as a means of self-aggrandizement and as 
an instrumentality of oppression? Of what avail to select 
one to enact laws if he becomes the slave of special inter- 
ests, and has his price? Of what avail to have a judge 
with the legal acumen and knowledge of jurisprudence of 
Bacon, if, like Bacon, he will take a bribe? Of what avail 
to have a soldier as skilled as Arnold, if, like Arnold, he 
betrays his country? Of what avail to have a general with 
the military genius even of Napoleon, if, like Napoleon, he 
but seeks himself? Of what avail to have a master of ex- 
pression like Froude, if, like Froude, he puts forth his 
power to eulogize a king like Henry VIII? Of what avail 
to have authors of genius like Swinburne, or Zola, or 
George Sand, if, like those authors, that genius panders 
to the basest passions and flings a halo over vice? 

Indeed, he misreads history who finds intellectual edu- 
cation any guarantee for the perpetuity of a nation. There 
was intellect at Athens; there was intellect at Assyria; 
there was intellect at Rome. But there was moral corrup- 
tion, deep-seated and wide-spread, at Athens, at Assyria, 
and at Rome: and because of this moral corruption they 
fell, each in her turn, from the dominance of the nations. 
The ruins of ancient nations are but object lessons of the 
need of moral education. Yet that need may be said to be 
greater in our day than in antiquity. Our civilization dif- 
fers from the ancient civilizations—as in so many other 
ways, so also in this, that it extends over an immeasura- 
bly wider area and embraces an incomparably greater 
number of the human race. Every part ofthis civili- 
zation has been brought into the closest union with 
every other part. This is due to the marvelously improved 
means of communication and to the substitution of credit 
for tangible gold and silver as the medium of commerce. 
There is a most intimate relationship and inter-dependence 
between nation and nation, between the individuals of a 
nation and indeed between individuals and nations 
throughout the civilized world. The effects of deranged 
credit anywhere reach across continents and seas and 


affect all classes of society. But credit is a belief not only 
in the capability and industry of our fellow-man, but in his 
honesty and truthfulness, his appreciation of responsibil- 
ity,—qualities which result from moral education. 
- The Fruits of Intellectual and Moral Education. 

Intellectual education has indeed multiplied the con- 
veniences of life, and has embellished the apparatus of 
civilization a thousand fold. But moral education has 
given that civilization a soul. It has given those virtues 
which are the glory of the race, purity, charity, humility, 
self-abnegation, and it has given us, too, that rare union of 
hearts, the Christian home. Civilization is but the educa- 
tion of the race, and our civilization, with its spirit of 
benificence, its wealth of culture, and its manifold intellec. 
tuality, is the outcome, as all historians admit, of Chris- 
tianity. But moral education is the primary object of 
Christianity. And when Christ, the Master, came, God 
indeed sent His star far flashing in the Orient to announce 
His coming to wise men, but He sent His angels to an- 
nounce it to the Humble Shepherds on the hillside, and in 
the angelic proclamation of “Glory be to God in the High- 
est,” and in the angelic promise of “Peace on Earth to Men 
of Good-will,” we have in the proclamation, the ultimate 
object, and in the promise, the thrice-blessed result of 
Moral Education. 

The motives, the helps, and the ideals of religion apart, 
however, men never have been, and never will be, moral. 

“Thou shalt,” “Thou shalt not,” if not the commands 
perfectly sanctioned of The Supreme Law Giver, are with- 
out significance. 

(To be continued in our next issue.) 


UNTRUTHFUL CHILDREN— 
THE CAUSE AND CURE. 


The Rev. Robert Swickerath, S. J., of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass., conducted an institute for the 
teachers of the parochial schools of Boston in College Hall 
this summer. At least 500 members of religious orders 
were in constant attendance, and many public school 
teachers as well. Especial interest was shown by an un- 
usually large audience for the lectures on “School Evils: 
Their Prevention and Remedy.” By these he meant 
~ mca lying, cheating, copying, disobedience and rebel- 
ion. 

In an attempt to cure a child addicted to lying, Father 
Swickerath counselled great discretion and tact. The 
sources of untruthfulness are diversified. Some children 
lie through nervous fear. If the harshness of the teacher 
is not responsible for this bad condition, let us add, its 
source is often in the home. A father or mother who gov- 
erns the household capriciously, punishing according to 
his moods, and often with immense severity for some 
slight offense, is wont to inspire a child with almost un- 
controllable fear. We have known some very pathetic 
cases of this kind, and doubtless the experienced teacher 
who would never offend in such wise himself, has been 
able to trace many more. 

A timorous child who lies will never be made truth- 
ful by mere intimidation. Parents and teachers want to 
win the confidence of such a one. That accomplished, all 
the rest is easy. A very imaginative child will lie just 
from his exuberant fancy; as a vain child will boast even 
of faults which he never committed. 

Father Swickerath has scant tolerance for-“the so-called 
heroic lie’’ used to shield another, even to the extent of 
bearing his punishment. We don’t think this especial 
kind of lie is embarrassingly common, but when it is dis- 
covered, the lecturer, who is himself an experienced 
teacher, would have the offender taught that, while 
heroism and self-sacrifice are excellent things, their per- 
version to an unworthy end not only hurts the comrade 
who escapes deserved chastisement, but also his substi- 
tute. 

Father Swickerath is evidently familiar with what is 
called the “confirmed liar’—we find him among adults as 
well as among children. He seems to prefer the lie even 
when the truth would serve better. But the teacher while 
taking this unhappy character firmly in hand should never 
allow him to feel that he is hopeless. He should be er- 
couraged to make himself worthy of trust by the ex 
amples of some youth who, having once realized the 
gravity of lying, have become models of truthfulness. 
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Some Hindrances Co Pupils’ Progress 


By Sister M. Julia, Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


The retardation of pupils may be the result of a variety 
of causes. Some of these may be traced to the instruc- 
tors, some to the parents or guardians, some to the pupil 
himself, some to the methods of instruction, and there are 
others which, I think, may be generalized with a view to 
saving time. 

Lack of preparation, remote and proximate, on the part 
of instructors, is disastrously retardative to pupils. The 
zeal displayed by the various teaching communities in the 
training of teachers, and the enthusiasm of the latter in 
their noble calling, indemnify the pupils of Catholic 
schools against loss from this source. One cannot imag- 
ine any of the good religious who devote their lives to the 
instruction of youth giving expression f° the following 
sage conclusion. “Isn’t this school-teaching business all 
a farce?” This is a verbatim quotation from a conversa- 
tion held by the principal of a public high school in a 
town in one of our western states with two Catholic young 
ladies, successful school teachers in the institution over 
which he presided. On the part of some teachers, 
therefore, one cause of the retardation of pupils is a lack 
of love and appreciation for the great vocation of teaching, 
but this does not apply to the pupils of our Catholic and 
parochial schools, whose teachers highly value and esteem 
their inestimable calling. I was once greatly amused at 
a story related to me by a sister of a teacher who told her 
that when she taught school she realized her incompe- 
tency so fully that she strictly forbade any child to rise 
from his seat, or ask any question whatsoever, lest she 
might be unable to reply with the information desired. I 
think the order in that school was painfully perfect and 
the retardation of the pupils an assured fact. 


The Evil of Changing Teachers Frequently. 


Another great cause of retardation is frequent changing 
of teachers. Pupils whose teachers are strange to them 
suffer, as a rule, more or less in regard to progress. Let 
us imagine the consequences to a patient of a frequent 
changing of doctors. As the family physician usually is 
the best judge of the symptoms and physical conditions 
among the members of the family, so likewise, all other 
things being equal, a teacher who has had time to study 
the children committed to her care is better able to train 
and educate them than is one who is a stranger to them. 
It seems to me that children often lose the work of months 
and even years in their school life by frequent changes of 
teachers. I have known children who, considered nearly 
perfect by teachers who had known them for about three 


or four years, were pronounced decidedly imperfect by - 


strangers who knew nothing of their home life and other 
circumstances, all of which, perfectly understood by the 
teachers well acquainted with them, secured to the children 
while under their care sympathy and helpfulness inesti- 
mably favorable to their advancement. Frequent moving 
of families and changing of schools for other reasons are, 
therefore, deplorable factors contributory to the retarda- 
tion of pupils. 

_Pupils are often retarded by being misunderstood, and 
this, some times, even by good instructors. In this con- 
nection I think Father Finn’s books dealing with boys and 
their tutors profitable works for teachers to study care- 
fully. Right here I might say that a teacher who fol- 
lows closely the excellent hints given by the erudite 
Jesuit in those books will not only benefit her pupils, but 
also secure physical as well as intellectual profit to her- 
self. The progress in character building of many and many 
a pupil has been retarded, perhaps even permanently 
marred, by tutors who lacked discernment to discriminate 
between the results of natural traits and inclinations and 
those of malice, obduracy, or wilful insubordination. 


Do Not Expect Too Much from Pupils. 

It may be that we some times expect too much of chil- 
dren. I once heard a young teacher say of her pupils: 
“I try to remember that they’re just eighth grade pupils, 
and I must not expect results from them such as might be 
required of university students.’ Her pupils loved her 
and advanced well in their studies. It is important that 
we endeavor 

Not to “err in human blindness 
And forget that we are dust,” 

Not to “miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just.” 


Many children assume toward their teachers an anta- 
gonistic attitude, disastrously retardative to their progress, 
simply because they have never learned to consider them 
their best friends who take the place of their parents many 
hours every day, and who have their interests sincerely at 
heart at all times. This could be remedied by a perfect 
understanding between parents and teachers, and by_help- 
ing the child to realize that his teacher is one of his great- 
est benefactors. A child may easily be led to see that the 
measures resorted to for his correction are remedies, not 
really punishments, thus hindering the retardation which 
punitive measures some times produce. I once heard a 
successful teacher announce necessary detention after 
school in this wise: “Children, we’ve missed that spelling 
lesson, and now we must remain a short time to study it. 
Weare not staying in as a punishment, but to supply what 
we failed in this morning. Each session’s work must be 
completed or we’ve not done our duty but have suffered 
loss.” As soon as the child perceives that the teacher’s 
corrections are not the result of ill-temper, but necessary 
means calculated to promote his well-being and advance- 
ment, he will appreciate them as they are meant, and they 
will result beneficially to him. 


Interference of Parents in Discipline. 

Some times parents or other guardians interfere too 
materially with the teacher in the exercise of her author- 
ity. If a prudent, devoted teacher is invested with full 
authority over her pupils and the latter are thoroughly 
congnizant of this fact, their progress is assured. Nothing 
is so calculated to cause retardation as is injudicious cur- 
tailing of a teacher‘s authority in her school. A firm, 
gentle, amiable teacher inspires confidence in her pupils. 
They feel that she—firm as a father and kind as a mother 
—is to them an unerring guide. How grand are the re- 
sults to the character of children! How often do they tell 
such teachers later in life, “I do this or that in this man- 
ner, as you advised us when we went to school!” 

Again, it often happens that injudicious interference on 
the part of guardians with the work outlined or recom- 
mended by the teachers is very retardative to the pupils. 
In late years there has arisen in some quarters a tendency 
to keep from children all books containing words of more 
than one or at the most two syllables. A talented child 
once brought back a book which she had selected from the 
school library saying her mother would not permit her to 
read it. As the book was one of the best imaginable, she 
was asked regarding the reason. “Because the words are 
too hard for me,” she replied. As the teacher did not like 
to say aught to disparage the mother’s good judgment, 
she made no reply, but some weeks afterward read the 
book to the class, explaining it as she proceeded. The girl 
in question responded to all questions as intelligently as 
did other pupils whose parents allowed them to wade 
more deeply into words and derived great profit from the 
exercise. It seems to me that the mother, who was a high 
school graduate, and who had time to spare from her daily 
duties, should have considered it a pleasant diversion to 
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sit down and help the child to read and understand the 
book. Her training was certainlv retardative. 
Unmerited Praise Spoils Children. 

Some parents and instructors spoil children and hinder 
their progress by exaggerated or unmerited praise. This 
seeming help is in the ultimate result detrimental to prog- 
ress. It too often happens that doting guardians say of 
their children: “They're doing fine work,” when those 
children are negligent, perhaps even indolent, mediocre 
pupils, at least. When a child’s inferior work is lauded 
eloquently, its conceptions of perfect and imperfect re- 
sults are miseducated. Such a child becomes easily satis- 
fied with its efforts and never aims beyond a mediocrity 
entirely incompatible with life’s greatest duty, self-per- 
fection. 

On the other hand, too much censure is seriously re- 
tardative of pupils’ work. I once knew a preceptor, very 
kind and amiable in his manners outside of school, who 
never found ought to praise while engaged in school work. 
Often when pupils had endeavored to do their very best, 
expecting some slight word of commendation after almost 
herculean efforts, the results of his investigations would 
be one unfavorable criticism after another, and the little 
hearts were saddened at the sight of their imperfections 
far too carefully portrayed by one whose every utterance 
seemed to them oracular. Zu wenig und zu viel verdirbt 
alles Spiel, finds here a correct application. 

Inefficiency of Methods Chief Cause of Retardation. 

In my humble opinion, however, more pupils are re- 
tarded by inefficiency of methods than, perhaps, in any 
other way. In this connection I would instance the many 
so-called, and I think properly termed, fads, and the de- 
plorable retardation of children resultant upon their expe- 
rimentation. I have heard children, especially boys, pre- 


“paring for eighth grade examinations deplore the fact that 


they had been employed in cutting and sewing papers and 
similar useful (?) and boyish (?) employments during the 
first year or two of their school life, thus losing valuable 
time, the effects of which loss they correctly considered a 
retardation to them. These children, be it understood, had 
not attended a kindergarten during those first years of 
their school life, but the first grades of a public school. 
As to kindergarten retardation of pupils, I cannot speak 
from personal experience, but I remember having heard 
one of the best primary teachers I ever knew say that she 
dreaded to receive pupils who had attended a kindergarten. 
She seemed to think that it retarded them considerably. 
This subject of fads is practically inexhaustible and I shall 
not amplify upon it lest I encroach upon the time allotted 
to other equally important subjects. 

Of another serious cause of retardation I shall let a 
leading Indiana daily speak. A few years ago this paper 
said editorially: “It is a trite saying that the chief pur- 
pose of education is to train the student to think and it 
would seem that this idea should have been so impressed 
on teachers that their greatest efforts would be directed to 
the development of the reflective qualities. Yet an eastern 
university professor asserts his belief that a majority of 
teachers and at least three-fourths of the college students 
of the country believe a good memory to be the chief men- 
tal requirement and memorizing the need and aim of 
school work. As habits of the mind are formed early it 
follows, according to the professor, that the boy who 
reaches college without the questioning and investigating 
disposition has lost it in his primary training. This seems 
a reasonable proposition, for a child is naturally inquisi- 
tive and is likely, if he receives the least encouragement, 
to turn a subject over in his mind and ask for further in- 
formation than that which his text books contain. But if 
this healthful curiosity is checked instead of being stimu- 
lated, he speedily acquires a- receptive attitude and accepts 
facts and opinions without inquiry. Something is wrong, 
certainly, with elementary education, if it is true that such 
a large proportion of students enter college without the 
ability to think for themselves. 

Value of Occasional Change from Routine. 

Many children are retarded by insufficient latitude in 
the daily routine. Some times children who are obliged 
to leave school at an early age might be better equipped 
educationally, if at least for an hour or two weekly some 
instruction in a few important branches outside of the 
strict curriculum of their grades were afforded them. 
Cases are known to me of children and parents who de- 
rived great profit from the reading of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 


J. H. Oechtering’s Short Catechism of Church History, a 
most valuable little book, which, if the regular school 
routine had been strictly adhered to, none of those chil- 
dren nor their parents would have ever seen. These chil- 
dren often showed the book to students of a public high 
school, near their own institution of learning, and the latter 
in several cases diligently compared it with their own text- 
books of history, incalculable good being thereby effected. 

In order that I may not exceed the time limit, I must 
generalize and conclude. Entertainments, promotions, 
sickness, absence, etc., may be causes of retardation. En- 
tertainments, if not too frequent, may efficaciously pro- 
mote progress in various ways. -Frequent entertainments 
are a strain upon teachers and pupils, and should be dis- 
couraged. 

Injudicious, or perhaps even forced, promotions, re- 
tard the victim in the case. Some times, however, chil- 
dren are retarded by being held back too long, thus ex- 
posing them to the danger of contracting habits of indo- 
lence. Some children may be retarded by not being pro- 
moted because of failing in one branch, when a promotion 
with the making up of the branch in question would result 
favorably to their advancement. 

Co-operation of Parents in Preventing Absence. 

If all persons could be made to realize the loss to their 
children caused by avoidable absence, much retardation 
from this source would be prevented. Sickness, whether 
of teacher or pupils, causes retardation. Many zealous 
teachers endeavoreto repair this loss by reviewing, solicit- 
ing the aid of good pupils in behalf of those detained from 
school by sickness, and in many other ways which the in- 
genuity of a zealous worker in Christ's vineyard will sug- 
gest. Though not a physician nor the daughter of a 
physician, I believe I can safely affirm that plenty of fresh 
air during school hours, and plenty of fresh air with a rea- 
sonable amount of physical exercise outside of school 
hours would prevent much retardation occasioned by sick- 
ness of teachers and pupils. 

Pupils are some times retarded by the ill example of 
their companions. Poor habits of study, insubordination, 
and other faults of companions are often imitated with 
very baneful results. Early training in moral rectitude 
and such independence of character as precludes all danger 
of weakly imitating everything one sees in others help 
efficiently to counteract evils arising from this source. 
“If Johnnie So-and-so casts himself into the river, must 
you follow his example?” was often the sage reply of our 
wise grandmothers when refusing to grant permissions 
which their good judgment prompted them to deny, though 
solicited on the plea that others enjoyed such questionable 
privileges. Children easily learn to cultivate the apostolic 
spirit and, when rightly taught, like to do the work of 
God’s angels, assisting others in the practice of good by 
their own potent example. 

Cheerfulness Should Prevail in Schoolrooms. 

A gentle spirit of cheerfulness pervading the school- 
room banishes the retardation caused by a discipline too 
strict and severe. The children will progress if they feel 
at home in the schoolroom. The best that is in them will 
never show itself if their spirits are cramped and warped 
by cast iron rules which allow individuality no chances to 
develop. 

Discouragement retards many pupils. The victims of 
discouragement often appear stubborn or morose, while 
in reality they are suffering severe mental anguish. In our 
days when suicide is so prevalent, hopefulness and courage 
cannot be too strongly implanted into the hearts of our 
dear pupils. Longfellow has well said: 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

Christ’s examples of transcendent courage and fortitude 
are potent helps in the encouragement of children, and the 
teacher who with Christ as her model fosters in her pupils 
a hopeful and fortitudinous spirit, helps them inestimably 
for time and eternity. 


Send 30 cents for book of plays and dialogs by Sis- 
ter M. Borromeo, O. S. D. The material of this book 
is especially well adapted for supplementary reading in 
the grammar grades. Excellent opportunity for expres- 
sive rendition of unusually instructive text. 
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THE PASTOR AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS. 
By Rev. Bernard Feeney, St. Paul, Minn. 

1. The first thing the pastor has to look to is that the 
end of Catholic education be carried out in the school. 
That end is to educate and train the children in the knowl- 
edge and practice of an intelligent Christian life. Do they 
show a bright, docile, healthy spirit? Are they obedient 
and attached to their teachers? Are they clean and neat 
in person and dress, orderly and refined in their habits, 
interested in their lessons? What evidence is there of 
training in mutual kindliness, forbearance, courtesy, help- 
fulness? 

2. The next object of observation is the religious in- 
fluence of the school. There is a Crucifix, of course, with 
some religious pictures, and a Holy Water font at the 
entrance. Do the children seem to realize their use and 
to be benefited spiritually by them? Is prayer a living 
influence or a dead form? Do the children seem to take 
kindly to it? Are they taught to pray in a devotional 
manner? Is the teacher’s character a real help to the re- 
ligious and moral training of his charge? Is he obeyed 
willingly and promptly? Is he respected, esteemed, loved, 
too severe, or too indulgent? ete. 

3. Instruction. The grouping of the Christian Doc- 
trine and Religion classes will be so arranged as to enable 
the pastor (or assistant) to give an instruction in each 
once a week. He will leave the hearing of recitations 
for the most part to teachers, and confine himself to a 
teview of the lessons memorized since his last instruction. 
He will illustrate the matter of these lessons by appro- 
priate examples, bring it in touch with the feelings and 
conscience, and draw from it obvious practical conclu- 
sions. Meanwhile, the teachers in the other classes will 
occupy any spare time after the recitations in explaining 
hard words, paraphrasing the answers, and showing illus- 
trative pictures. Fuller explanations are best left to the 
pastor. 

The practical result of these instructions will depend 
almost wholly on the care with which they are prepared 
and the earnestness of their delivery. It would be a fatal 
mistake to think that any kind of talk will do for the chil- 
dren. Pious platitudes and generalities are food neither 
for old nor young. Catechists know by experience that 
it is more difficult to speak intelligibly and interestingly 
to the young than to the old. Hence, the need of more 
careful preparation. 

_ 4 Development of character. Training in this most 
important department of Catholic education devolves 
chiefly on the pastor, but it can be discharged only par- 


home by co-operation with parents, and largely through 
their influence and example. Teachers, however, must 
share in the work by advice and correction, and they 
must be required to report to the pastor all serious de- 
fects and delinquencies of pupils. When he visits the 
school he will, from time to time, praise publicly those 
children who are well conducted, but only in extreme 
cases will he correct the disorderly in presence of their 
classmates. Kindly, private admonition will, as a rule, be 
more effective—(Ecc’l Review.) 


FATHERS AND DOCTORS OF THE CHURCH. 

The great Doctors and Fathers of the Church are: St. 
Athanasius (373), St. Basil (379), St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(390), and St. John Chrysostom (407), of the Greek church, 
then St. Ambrose (379), St. Jerome (420), St. Augustine 
(430), and St. Gregory (604). Since the end of the thir- 
teenth century have been added St. Leo the Great, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, St. Peter Chrysologus, and St. John Dama- 
mene, and according to some writers, St. Bernard and St. 
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Doctors not yet classed as Fathers of the Church are: 
St. Isadore, of Seville; St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm, of 
Canterbury; St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture, t. Alphonsus, and St. Francis de Sales. The age 
of the fathers extends over the first seven centuries. 
Among the ecclesiastical writers are enumerated Origen, 
Tertullian, Rufinius, Cassian and Theodoret. Their con- 
tributions are accepted, though for some causes they are 
regarded lacking in some required qualifications in the 
writer. The Christian writers do not treat theological 
matters exclusively nor yet as teachers, but furnish valu- 
able testimony to the practice of the early church, thus 
corroborating the teaching of the ecclesiastical writers. 


IMPLANTING THE LIVING FAITH. 
Rev. Patrick J. Sloan, Syracuse, N. Y. 

If the children are to be educated to live aright as 
Christians, they must in some way be brought to know, 
to love, to serve, and to adore Christ in a right manner, 
and with a proper spirit, not only at certain times, but 
throughout life’s every day. This, generally speaking, will 
not be done unless they are made to realize with an 
abiding consciousness that Christ is at all times person- 
ally present with each of them, seeing all things, know- 
ing all things, and understanding all things, speaking to 
them through His Church, and through the voice of 
conscience, telling them what they must do in order to 
gain heaven, offended with them and sentencing them to 
just punishment when they disobey His command, but 
pleased with them and preparing for them a reward of 
glory every time they desire to do His holy will—in a 
word, that He is always living with each of them as a 
Friend with a friend, as a Savior with the one He 
would save, and as a loving God with His beloved crea- 
ture, striving to help them in this world that they will all 
dwell with Him in the Kingdom of His Father forever 
in the next. 

No lesson in Christian doctrine is more essentially 
necessary and fundamental than the one which teaches 
this truth, and none should be considered more prayer- 
fully by child, teacher and priest, or reviewed with greater 
frequency, tact, and delight. Fitting opportunities for 
doing this will not be wanting. They will arise with 
every day, so that the children can be brought daily to a 
clearer knowledge and to a more appreciative realization 
of the fact that Christ is always living personally present 
with each of them. 

While the children are kneeling in prayer, first and 
foremost, should be kept clearly before their mind the 
one great fact, they are kneeling in the presence of 
Christ, before His Throne, just as truly as if they were 
in heaven and saw Him face to face. If this is done, 
their prayer will come, not merely from the lips, said 
through force of habit, or as a matter of regimen, but 
from a heart that is all sincerity, confidence and love. 
Throughout the day while they are laboring at their 
various duties, they should be brought to remember that 
they are doing all in the presence of Christ and within 
His sight. When this is done, it will be found compara- 
tively easy to induce them to form the resolution of do- 
ing all things in such a way as they believe will please 
Him best, and thus to make life’s activity one continued 
prayer. Often, especially when they are perplexed by 
doubt or confronted by difficulty or assailed by tempta- 
tion, they should be prompted by their previous educa- 
tion to turn to Christ and, gazing heavenward into His 
very face, implore His guidance, help and strength. The 
ways by which the children may be made to remember 
Christ’s abiding presence with them are, in fact, almost 
countless. Affectionate zeal will suggest many, that are 
apt and effective, to devoted teachers. It will so guide 
their endeavor that while they are speaking of Christ and 
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of His sacred truth they will almost unconsciously per- 
form some little act of devotion or make some remark, 
or tell some story, such as will recall the presence of 
Christ and make all feel the gaze of His kindly eyes look- 
ing down on them from heaven. As the days of school 
life pass by these little ones will learn more and more 
to think of the space which intervenes between earth 
and heaven as a veil, opaque to their human vision and 
concealing from their view the court of God, but trans- 
parent as clearest crystal to the Blessed ones who are 
with Christ in the Kingdom of His Father. 0 

Could we but bring the children to an abiding con- 
sciousness of Christ’s continued presence with them and 
educate them to know Him personally as He really is, and 
to maintain between themselves individually and Him, the 
same personal relationship that they would if they saw 
Him face to face, how much simpler would be our meth- 
ods of instruction, how much more interesting and prac- 
tical our teaching and training, how much more produc- 
tive of lasting good our every endeavor, and how many 
more of their immortal souls would we succeed in making 
Christ-like and keeping fit for heaven! 


CLASS INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY MASS. 
From Outline Studies Recommended to Catholic 
Teachers by Cardinal Vaughan.—The Points 
in the Explanation Are Numbered to 
Facilitate Questioning. 

(Continued from our September Number.) 


The Institution of the Mass—87. Our Lord insti- 
tuted the sacrifice of the Mass on the evening of the 
Last Supper. 88. He performed, with his apostles, the 
sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb; 89, a sacrifice command- 
ed in the Jewish law to be offered each year in remem- 
brance of the Passover, or Deliverance from Egypt. 90. 
Then having fulfilled the law, our Lord instituted the 
one sacrifice of the New Law, and gave His apostles 
the power to offer it; 91, and commanded it to be of- 
fered in remembrance of Him as a memorial of His 
Passion and Death. 92. Our Lord became Himself the 
Priest and the Victim of the sacrifice; 93, and He of- 
fered Himself to God to atone for our sins. 

94. On that sacred night our Lord “took bread and 
blessed and broke, and gave to His disciples and said: 
Take ye and eat: this is My Body, which is given for 
you. Do this for a commemoration of Me. 95. And 
taking the chalice He gave thanks and gave to them 
saying: Drink ye all of this, for this is My Blood of 
the new testament, which shall be shed for many unto 
remission of sins: this do ye, as often as ye shall drink 
for a commemoration of Me.” 96. The words, “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me,” mean, “Offer this 
unbloody sacrifice as a memorial of Me”; 97, and they 
gave the apostles the power of offering this sacrifice 
as the priests of the new law. 

Ends of the Sacrifice of the Mass—98. The sacrifice 
of the Mass carries out all the four great ends of sac- 
rifice. 99. This sacrifice is offered, firstly, to give 
supreme honor and glory to God; 100, Christ as our 
Priest offers Himself as the Victim to pay an infinite 
act of worship to God. 101. Secondly, to thank God 
for all His benefits; 102, Christ as our Priest offers 
Himself as the Victim to make an infinite thanksgiving 
to God for all the graces given to man. 103. Thirdly, 
to obtain pardon for our sins; 104, Christ as our Priest 
offers Himself as the Victim to suffer the punishment 
of our sins. 105. Fourthly, it is offered to obtain all 
graces and blessings through Jesus Christ; 106, Christ 
as our Priest offers Himself as the Victim and asks 
God to grant us all the graces which we need. 

Excellence of the Sacrifice of the Mass.—107. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is greater and more powerful than 
all the sacrifices of the old law; 108, because the offer- 
ings of the ancient sacrifices were only animals without 
reason, as oxen and sheep—sometimes even things with- 
out life, as flour and oil. 109. They could have no 
power of themselves to take away sin, and the priests 
of these sacrifices were men. 110. In the New Law it 
is quite different—the Victim and the Priest are Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, Who has power of Himself to 
take away all the sins of the world. 

Minister.—111. Our Lord is the principal Minister 
in the Mass, but invisible; 112, the priest is the visi- 


ble and chief minister after our Lord. 113. The Mass 
is offered in general for all the faithful; those who are 
present at the Mass receive a greater share of help. 
114. It is offered in a special manner according to 
the intention of the priest, and for the priest himself. 
115. The intention of the priest means, what the priest 
proposes to obtain by the offering of the Mass. 116. 
The priest’s intention in offering the Mass can be for 
any of the faithful, for the conversion of non-catholics, 
for the release of the souls in purgatory, and to thank 
God for the saints in heaven. 117. It cannot be offered 
for the souls in hell. 


118. The faithful can only offer through the priest. 
119. They do this—l, by joining their intention with 
the priest, who offers in the name of the Church; 2, 
by assisting at the sacrifice; 3, by giving alms for 
Masses. 120. To give an alms to the priest to say 
Mass for our intention is not paying the price of the 
Mass; 121, for the value of the Mass is infinite; 122, 
we are making an offering, by the alms we give, towards 
the support of the priest. 123. St. Paul says: “They 
a the altar should live by the altar.” (1 Cor. 
ix. 

Effect.—124. The Mass makes satisfaction to God 
for the punishment due to sin. 125. Punishment is due 
to every sin great or small; and temporal punishment 
often remains due even after the sin has been forgiven. 
126. Temporal punishment is remitted at Mass by the 
direct power of the Mass. 127. All good works done 
in a state of grace are able to remit temporal punish- 
ment; 128, Mass, being the most excellent of all good 
works, remits more temporal punishment than any 
other good work. 129. Also at Mass we have the sat- 
isfactions, the good works of Jesus Christ, to offer to 
— as if they were our own; and His satisfactions are 
infinite. 


130. The Mass does not remit the guilt of sin. 131. 
This means that the Mass does not remit the sin itself 
by its own power—as the sacrament of Penance and 
an act of perfect contrition do. 132. But it obtains 
forgiveness of sin in other ways—by appeasing God's 
anger on the sinner, by asking God to grant the pardon 
of sin, by getting for the sinner the grace of conver- 
sion. 133. A good act of perfect contrition joined to 
a wish for confession will always forgive sin, even mor- 
tal sin; 134, and at Mass the grace is given us to make 
acts of perfect contrition and to wish to go to confes- 
sion. 135. Again, one drop of the Blood of Jesus, or 
one moment of His Life, is more than enough to obtain 
the grace of pardon for the sins of a thousand worlds. 
136. And at Mass we have the whole of our Lord's 
Blood and his entire Life offered to God for the daily 
sins of each of us. 137. It is known only to God how 
many souls rise from sin and break its chains through 
the great helps received at Mass! 


138. Holy Mass obtains for us many graces which 
increase the sanctifying grace in the soul. 139. Sancti- 
fying grace makes us pleasing to God, holy, and sin- 
less. 140. The grace to lead good lives is given us 
through the Mass; 141, and the acts of virtue .we per- 
form, when we are trying to lead good lives, increase 
our sanctifying grace. 

142. Besides this, numberless blessings are brought 
down to us every day by the saying and the hearing 
of the Holy Mass. 143. Punishments are kept back, 
we escape dangers, souls are converted, sinners get the 
last sacraments, saints are more glorious in heaven, 
souls in purgatory are freed, temporal favors are be- 
stowed abundantly. 144. Divine glory and praise ascend 
to God’s honor at every Mass. 145. Good people who 
love God and their souls try to go to Mass every day. 
146. If they cannot go on weekdays, at least they 
never neglect hearing it on Sundays. 147. The Mass 
has such power with God from its being the prayer of 
Jesus Christ, and the offering in sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
by Jesus Christ. 

To Be Continued in our Next Number.) 


While you think of it send $1 for the current year’s 
subscription and get a receipt: by return mail. You will 
thus save money and avoid bothering about the matter 
later in the school year when you are rushed with work. 
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Farewell to Summer. 


CHURCHILL—GRINDELL. 
MartiAN MITCHELL. . Authors and publishers of Children’s Songs. 
Sum-mer’s like a hap - py child Who wan-ders far from home, Spread-ing joy and love and 
> > > > > > > > 


beau-ty ev -’ry - where she roams. When the days grow cool - er, Au-tumn comes to meet her then, 
=> 


. | | 
— 


Pesizte Flow-ers are droop-ing and birds have flown Back 


to their 


Fare - well, Sum - mer, Come back, we pray;...... 


| 


Ni 


All o’er the fields gold-en torch-es are wav-ing To light you on your’ way 


All rights reserved. 
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: Wav-ing gold-en-rod to cheer her to her home a - gain. Fare - well, Sum - mer, n 
> 
“Where have you gone ? 
2 
south - ern home....... 


October Drawing and 
Handicraft 


W. D. Campbell, Columbus, Ohio. 


Glorious October, a month full of color, a month that 
pulsates with cool atmosphere and wonderful color 
effects. How different the fair landscape appears when 
the dips of red and yellow tinge all the leaves and await 
the refreshing gleam and glow of the sun’s rays. Is it 
possible for me to stand before a gorgeously decked 
maple tree in its flaming reds, greens and yellows and 
not exclaim! “Ah!” So the children love rich full color, 
and it ought to be so taught them that the impression 
of their result will at once demand the exclamation of 
joyous pleasure. 

Thus this month’s work shall be a step further along 
color work and also the simplest suggestions I know 
of in beginning a legitimate study of design. With regard 
to the design problems there will be carried on month 
after month a series of principles and applications so 
that the average teacher can be assisted even if her 
supervisor has direct charge—I mean that these great 
principles will apply to almost any modern progressive 
school course in art. 


PRIMARY WORK 
This month spend in reviewing the landscape “settings” 
and try dropping the red on the greens to change to 


autumn effect. Do not let the red settle in spots, but 


Charcoal Sketch of Milkweed Pod 
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Many good browns may re- 
sult and at least your picture will not be a summer 
one. 

Paint the maple tree, similarly, painting the green 


“drag” it into the greens. 


masses first and adding the reds. To make the “sap 
life” tree trunks, take a little red in your brush, then 
yellow and a dab of blue. You will find that if you 
have more of the darker colors, a rich varied brown will 
ensue. If your class is ready to place the tree “in” the 
landscape, you must wait until the sky is nearly dry; 
then paint that part in, and after the ‘foreground” is 
practically dry, do likewise with the tree trunks. This 
lesson is called “placing a tree in a landscape.” Next 
month I shall give you the “forest” setting which in- 
cludes many trees .in foliage. . ‘ 

For your color work from leaves, etc., select the most 
vivid in color—a spray of maple, a branch of dogwood, 
woodbine, rosehips, canna, marigold and other local 
flowers and sprays of leaves. Paint the greens first and 
drop the reds and browns over them while they are 
wet, and a “living effect” to your painting will result. 
I have seen second grade teachers obtain beautiful class 
results in vivid dogwood leaves on branch, when they 
studied their specimen beforehand and _ painted the 


shapes in water and added the color afterwards. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Charcoal is the “master’s medium” for “expression” 
Its quality and its softness are not unlike 


of his ideas. 


«wie 


clay—it will do at will what you desire, and like* clay 
can be a very disagreeable medium if the teacher is not 
neat and orderly. But use it to get “drawing” in the 
mass. 

One very simple way is to procure sticks of soft char- 
coal, break one in two and give pieces to each pupil; let 
them understand that it is not hard, and must not be used 
vigorously, or black and smudgy effects will come and 
not the quality that artists desire. 
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Take any bold seed-pod, perhaps the rhilk weed. De- 
termine your “enclosing space” and then do not outline 
but start at the top and begin to “mass in” the large 
pods, leaves and stalks. If the first effect is too rough 
and needs that velvety effect, take your little finger and 
gently rub the charcoal of the pod into the paper. If 
accents are needed, add them with firmer strokes where 
the dark parts of your specimen indicate. To preserve 
the drawing, apply thru an atomizer a sprayed solution 
of “gum arabic and good alcohol.” Any local artist 
can give you the formula. 

Large cannas, and big growths make splendid studies 


Design with Flower Motif 


in charcoal when made on large manila paper. Char- 
coal is ideal for teaching “light and shade” in 


over leaves.” 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
Elements of Design 

From the age of the “mummy case” down to the pres- 
ent age, all things either for eye-enjoyment or for 
practical use, have felt the definite need of enrichment 
thru appropriate decoration or design. The early races, 
not knowing principles of art as we today term them, 
depicted by scratches and scrawls their life activities 
as symbols, and covered almost every inch of space 
with these queer interesting sign languages. 

And the American commercial and constructive genius 
is fast learning to know that his great output to be 
lastingly valuable must bear that everlasting stamp of 
prosperity, which comes from order and consistent de- 
sign. So today we have put aside our puritanic ideas and 
are skillfully growing richer each year in co-ordinated 
or related things. We are not merely making the use- 
ful articles and applying any kind of “pictorial” effect to 
them, but are employing the rules or art principles of 
design and giving back to our public really modern 
beautiful articles, that are splendid results, because they 
embody underlying principles of “fitness for use” and 
are related in “utility and beauty.” 

The Greeks and Romans derived most of their lovely 
design units from nature motifs and it has been the one 
‘source of real inspiration for their great designers. Today 
it is our privilege to search our gardens and woods fer 
those marvelous units with which nature so plentifully 
showers us and which are right at our very school door 
if we look for them. 

A most fascinating subject to pupils because of its 
creative side, design, if sincerely taught, will redouble 
its value when the article made is fully enriched by 
Sensible ornament. There has been too much “copy” 
design, so that the result is only a “memory affair” or a 
Modification of another’s ideas. Why not start simply 
and grow to bigger results afterwards. This can be 
done and in our public schools the seed of appropriate 
design can be sincerely taught. I shall not try to give 
you a “stunt” effect, but good solid work, which if pleas- 


“turned- 


antly imparted to your pupils will at the end of the 
year bring a very high amount of right enthusiasm. 

Of course in a written article of this nature there must 
be left out a certain inspiration which comes from per- 
sonal contact and the lessons may seem rather dogmatic 
and rigid. But follow the directions carefully, make a 
simple trial of them by yourself and then enthuse your 
classes to “think,” observe,” and “create.” Our illus- 
trations, unfortunately cannot show color and you must 
“get out” of them possible suggestive ideas for “units” 
that can be always found in your part of the country and 
when the time comes for “color” harmony I shall give 
“ways and means” for obtaining lovely color schemes. 

The best and most simple design motif is a “leaf.” 
Take any good leaf with a varied outline. Procure some 
“squared papers” ruled with light pencil lines about one- 
fourth of an inch apart, and make an outline drawing in 
pencil of the “face” or front view of that leaf. Place the 
veins in their proper place, not using the smaller ones. 
Now on the same sheet you are to make a simple “spot de- 
sign,” that is, your result will still contain the shape 
of the leaf in general, but the parts between the veins 
will be complete shapes by themselves, and could be 
cut out as in stenciling. But to return to the first draw- 
ing at the left. Be sure and allow the veins to be drawn 
out until they touch the outer edge of the leaf. This 
will make it easier for the pupil to find “shapes.” De- 
termine which half of the leaf you think will have the 
most interesting shapes—those not all one size, and on 
the right half of the squared paper draw that one 
half and make the other half an exact duplicate. We are 
now ready to find the ‘canals” or aisles between the 
veins. So, instead of drawing the veins in heavy lines 


> 


EN 


ARE 
AN 


at one side of the veins say less than one-sixteenth of an 
inch, parallel the vein and the mid-rib, and you will 
soon find your leaf all drawn into shapes with a “com- 
plete canal” in and out of the parts. (See illustration). 

After you have tried Ieaves, take burrs, veins of 
flowers, buds, half of nuts, cross-sections of apples, 
seed pods, etc. 

(Continued on page 199.) 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


THE SPINNER—NICHOLAS MAAS 


Miss Elsie May Smith 

It is a great service that one human being renders an- 
other when he shows him the beauty of common things. 
To find attractiveness 
in the unusual, the 
conspicuous, the 
startling, is one thing; 
to be able to detect 
beauty in the humble, 
the ordinary,the com- 
monplace, is quite an- 
other. The true art- 
ist discovers and re- 
veals the latter, and 
the true teacher de- 
lights to call attention 
to his achievement. 
In studying such a 
picture as “The Spin- 
ner” by Nicholas 
Maas, one may natur- 
ally consider what 
Maas saw in such a 
figure as he has de- 
picted which made it 
seem beautiful to him 
and worthy to be em- 
bodied in a_ picture, 
as well as how suc- 
cessful he has been in 
making us_ feel the 
same beauty. It may 
be a more difficult 
task to lead the chil- 
dren to see this 
beauty and to enjoy 
it. However, careful 
scrutiny cannot fail 
to make it increasingly 
clear that there is 
real, eloquent beauty 
in this figure of an 
old woman at her 
spinning wheel. The 
simple truth, the ten- 
der pathos, the de- 
votion, the self-effacement of humble life are here re- 
vealed and glorified. Notice the bend of the shoulders, 
the absorbed, intent leok of the face, the kindly ex- 
pression showing thru it, the outline of the head, the 
extended arm, the cramped hand, particularly that 
cramped hand, with its fingers wrapped around the 
thread,—and you will begin to feel the poetry of it all. 
Here is a picture worthy of Millet, one that he might 
have painted, so full is it of that indescribable feeling 
for the grandeur, the tenderness, and the dignity of 
the common people. Maas could see the character and 
the meaning of such themes as this, and could have 
shared the conviction of Emerson that “to be simple 
is to be great.” This woman is an experienced Dutch 
housewife, “a robust and beautiful old woman, and a 
type of her time, one of those kind, hale, thrifty souls 
whose mere presence breathes a sense of homeliness and 
serenity.” So simple, so natural and unaffected is she 
as she bends over her work, so thrifty, industrious, and 
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kindly does she seem that we long to become better ac. 
quainted with her. 

The original of this picture is painted on wood, and js 
sixteen and one-fourth inches high by thirteen and 
three-eighths inches wide. It shows great mastery of 
chiaroscuro,—the treatment of light and shade, and 
wonderful coloring. The strong light falls on the wall, 
touching the rim of the spectacles on the woman’s 
nose, and glancing along the thread. The face is in 
the shadow, but the features are indicated with fine 
breath simplic- 
ity, showing the sup- 
pleness and ease 
with which Maas 
handles his subjects, 
A rich and glowing 
red, of which Maas 
was very fond, is 
shown in the wom- 
an’s sleeve, illuminat- 
ing the whole picture. 
A warm depth of 
background throws 
this into strong re- 
lief, setting off the 
yellow of the wooden 
floor, the brown of 
the spinning wheel, 
and the richer and 
deeper hue of the 
skirt. A bright red 
color is revealed in 
the earthen jar which 
balances wheel 
on the other side of 
the picture, while a 
touch. of warm blue 
is introduced in the 
drapery that falls 
over the bench of the 
wheel, and further 
contrast is given by 
the white apron and 
kerchief and __ the 
splendid flesh tones 
of the woman. 


Questions for Study 
What is this wom- 


The Spinner—Nicholas Maas. an doing? 


What is her nation- 
ality? 

What traits of the Dutch character does she reveal? 

What is the attitude of her head and shoulders? 

What look do you see in her face? Is she interested 
in what she is doing? What makes you think so? 

What kind of a woman do you thing she is, judging 
from her face? 

What do you learn about her from her hand? Do 
you think she has been a hard-working woman? 

Is she thrifty? Industrious, Kind? What makes you 
think so? 

Does she seem natural? Does she seem unconscious of 
what is going on about her? Do you think her life has 
been unselfish and devoted to others? 

Do you think she is fond of her home and its duties? 
Why? 

What do you think the artist saw in such a woman as 
this which made her beautiful to him? Is she young or 
old? Is she the kind of an old woman who is pleasant 
to look at? What makes her so? 

Do you think the artist sympathized wit! the people 
who toil? What makes you think so? 

Do you think he saw any beauty in their lives? 

Do you think he wished us to feel that there is n0- 
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bility and dignity about such a woman as he has pic- 
tured?) Why do you think so? > 


ls this an attractive picture? What makes :t sc? 
Does it show us the beauty of the common peoples 
\What thoughts and feelings does it give you? 


Does it make you feel more sympathetic toward those 
who toil even tho they be humble and obscure? 


Does it show you the tenderness, the unselfishness, and 
the beauty of their lives? 


Does it remind you of any nobility which you have 
noticed in humble people? 


The Artist 


Nicholas Maas, a famous Dutch genre and portrait 
painter, was born at Dordrecht or Dort, in 1632 the 
same year that Rembrandt produced his noted “Anat- 
omical Lesson.” When Maas was eighteen years old 
he entered this great artist’s studio, and remained under 
him as a pupil for four years. Previous to this time, 
Maas had already shown himself a “veritable prodigy” 
in his art, having painted “Le Benedicite” at the age of 
sixteen. This picture is so splendid a piece of work 
that it holds its own among the best creations of the 
Dutch school. It is now in the Louvre in Paris. It 
reveals a charming Dutch interior in which an old wom- 
an sits all alone before a midday meal in the attitude of 
prayer. The arrangement is perfect, the light falling 
softly from an upper window, out of the picture, shines 
down upon the woman and the table, the latter being 
simply laid with a loaf of bread and other articles of 
food, all naturally arranged upon the white tablecloth. 
Behind the table rises a high fireplace, partly hidden 
in the gloom of the background, while from the mantle- 
piece hangs a string of onions. In the shade of one 
corner of the room is a spinning wheel and a cat curls 
itself at the foot of the old woman’s chair. This picture 
reveals great refinement and delicacy. The color, draw- 
ing, expression and action are above criticism, and the 
chiaroscuro is wonderful. Careful observation, and the 
knowledge which is self-forgetful in the sincerity of de- 
picting things as they really are, clearly were mart of 
Maas’s equipment even at this early date. The picture may 
fitly be called the “patient religious effort of unsophisti- 
cated youthful genius,” and while the workmanship is 
so fine, it is the sentiment which arrests the attention,— 
“the sincere uplifted face of the sweet old woman, so 
touching in its aspect of devotion, the look coming from 
the soul within. The light catching the eye and blurring 
it, gives to its vision a far-away cast, a kindling of the 
inward spirit, the fragile frame, clasped hands, loneli- 
ness, raise in one a compassionate feeling.” All this 
was painted upon a board by a boy of sixteen. The 
panel is signed and dated 1648. We cannot help think- 
ing that here was a wonderful lad, a worthy pupil for 
the great Rembrandt. 


Altho his best work belongs to his early years, it is 
not known who his instructors were before he studied 
with Rembrandt, whose influence upon him was very 
great. In Rembrandt’s manner, he painted warmly color- 
ed portraits of a reddish tint, and left his studio 
equipped as a portrait painter. As we might expect, al- 
tho he studied under so great a teacher, Maas had a 
mind of his own. “The Spinner” is something, it has 
been said, that Rembrandt never did, or thought of 
doing. The subject, sentiment, feeling, are Maas’s very 
own, and even the technic, color, and light, are some- 
what removed from Rembrandt’s formula. Altho Maas 
painted many portraits, his heart was not in the study 
of the human face,-and they made up the poorest part 
of his work, although he shows great mastery in a few. 
The poetic side of his nature is revealed in such pictures 
as “The Spinner.” A picturesque interior, walls dashed 
with light and shadow, the sentiment of quiet home life, 
appealed to him. This was his own genre, and he painted 
it best because he loved it best. The magic of color he 


learned from Rembrandt was retained. His favorite sub- 
jects were women spinning, or reading the Bible, or pre- 
paring a meal; his composition is always simple, one or 
two figures, generally women, being all he usually em- 
ploys. The naivete and homeliness of his feeling, with 
sometimes the addition of kindly humor, and his striking 
light effects, make these pictures very attractive. 

In the 1660’s Maas went to Flanders, where he fol- 
lowed the decadent Flemings, and abandoned his Dutch 
subjects and methods. Settling in Antwerp, he remained 
there over eighteen years, during which time he did little 
with genre, and confined himself chiefly to portrait paint- 
ing. His real art deteriorated while he grew in popular- 
ity as a portrait painter because his portraits were 
smooth, flattering impersonation, brightly-hued and care- 
lessly elegant. 

Some of the pictures which show his best style are: 
“Idle Servant,” “The Card Players,” “Christ Blessing 
Little Child,” “Dutch Housewife,” all in the National 
Gallery in London; “Grace Before a Meal” (a different 
picture from the one he executed at the age of sixteen) 
in the Ryks Museum of ‘Amsterdam, where are also 
“The Spinner,” the subject of our study, and another 
famous picture of a spinner, besides “Reverie.” “Girl 
Peeping” is in: Buckingham Palace, London; “Girl 
Threading Needle,” “Old Woman Reading,” in the Brus- 
sels Museum, and “Old Woman Asleep,” in the Hermit- 
age, St. Petersburg. 

In 1678 Maas returned from Antwerp to Amsterdam, 
where he then settled and where he died of the gout in 


1693. 


SOME UGLY LITTLE IMPS 


If you don’t believe in fairies, and the elves are not 
your friends, 
And you have no faith in brownies or in gnomes, 
Let me give you just a glimpse 
Of the ugly little IMPS 
That invade today so many happy homes. 


IMPoliteness is an IMP whom every child should try 
to shun, 
And older people, too, without a doubt. 
IMPatience is another 
Who will cause you lots of bother 
’Less you send him quickly to the right-about. 


IMPertinence and IMPudence are naughty little twins, 
And, oh, it is astonishing to see 

The mischief that they do; 

And, my dear, if I were you 
Their comrade I would never, never be. 


One little IMP will sit astride a pencil or a pen 
Whene’er there’is a problem hard in view, 

And draw his mouth ’way down, 

And whine out with a frown: 
“IMPossible, IMPossible to do!” 


IMPrudence and IMPenitence and IMPulse are three 
more 
(Tho the latter is not always under ban); 
And there are more, no doubt, 
Who are hovering about 
To get us into mischief if they can. 


Of little foxes you have heard, who spoil the lovely 
vines, 
These ugly IMPS are dangerous, too, you see. 
Let us raise a battle shout! 
We may put them all to rout. 
Oh, what a glorious victory that would be! 


—Pauline Frances Camp in St. Nicholas. 
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A NIGHTGOWN DRILL 
Ethel T. Burch, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ten pupils dressed in night clothes and carrying 


candles. 


Nightgown Drill. 


All Recite: 
We are ten little sleepy heads, 
Sleepy and weary as can be; 


We have to yawn, and yawn, and yawn, 


We're very tired you can see. 


No. 1. 
I am so very sleepy, 
I can’t hold up my head; 
My eyes just won’t stay open, 
I think I’ll go to bed. 
Exit 1 


No. 2. 


The sandman’s been to our house, 


To shut my eyelids tight; 
My mother says, “It’s bed time,” 
So I must say “Good-night.” 


Exit 2. 


No. 3. 
Soon after supper every night, 
I take my doll and Ted, 
And with candle in my hand, 
I go upstairs to bed. ; 
Exit 3. 


No. 4. 
My head feels very heavy, 
I’m sleepy, tried too; 
My bed is waiting for me now, 
I’ll say “Good-night,” to you. 
Exit 4. 


No. 5. 
Mother has spring-fever, 
She’s tired out she said; 
I think I have spring fever too, 
Oh dear, I’m going to bed. 
: Exit 5. 


No. 6. 
It’s always very hard to wait, 
Till mother’s thru her tea; 
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I think she must be ready now, 
“Good-night; she’s calling me.” 
Exit 6. 


No. 7. 
My brother likes to sit up late, 
He thinks that it is fun; 
I’m always glad when bed-time comes, 
“Good-night” to every one. 
Exit 7. 


No. 8. 
I played so hard this morning, 
I was happy all the day; 
I am all ready for my bed, 
Too sleepy now, for play. 


Exit 8. 


No. 9. 
Who’s afraid to go to bed 
All the way upstairs? 
I’m the bravest little lad, 
Come with me, Teddy Bears. 
Exit 9. 


No. 10. 
Here I am, leit all alone, 
A tired sleepy head; 
“Good-night, good-night,” I say to all, 
It’s time to go to bed. 
Exit 10. 


PICTURES FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
Ethel T. Burch, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A MONOLOG ILLUSTRATED BY THIRTEEN 
CHILDREN 


Material 


Get a large wooden frame and cover it with cheese- 
cloth or colored paper. The opening in the frame must 
have a curtain. The stage curtain must be open far 
enough to admit the frame. The pictures will then be 
posed by the pupils behind the curtain of the frame. 
As soon as a picture is posed, the frame curtain is drawn 
and Mother Goose recites. Poses must be done rapidly 
to obtain finished effect. 


Costumes 
Costumes may be copied from any “Mother Goose’ 
book. 


Plan of Curtain for Showing Poses. 


Mother Goose Recites: 

My family all are scattered wide, 
Some live across the sea, 

Some live in California, 
They could not come with me. 

I’ve brought with me my album, 
The pictures I shall show, 

Are portraits of my children, 
Taken long ago. 
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Picture No. 1. 
This jolly chap is Old King Cole 
A merry soul is he; 
That cheerful disposition 
He got direct from me. 


Picture No. 2. 
The group you see shows fiddlers three, 
Their practice drove me mad; 
They seldom ever kept in time 
I’f e’er a tune they had. 


Picture No. 3. 
This child is dear Miss Muffet, 
She eats only curds and whey; 
She’s scared to death of a spider, 
And quickly runs away. 


Picture No. 4. 
And here is Sally Water, 
My very oldest daughter; 
A nice young man she’d like to find, 
But can’t find one to suit her mind. 


Picture No. 5. 
This portrait’s of the Queen of Hearts, 
Who made the famous toothsome tarts; 
No wonder they were stolen away, 
On that lovely summer’s day. 


Picture No. 6. 
I’m most ashamed to let you see 
This naughty, wicked Knave of Hearts; 
He is the very rascal 
Who stole the Queen’s fine tarts. 


Picture No. 7. 
Here’s Little Po-peep, who was quite sad, 
The day her sheep were all so bad; 
But every sheep that far did roam, 
At night came gaily hopping home. 


Picture No. 8. 
And here’s poor sleepy Little Boy Blue, 
Who didn’t blow his horn, 
But went to sleep and let the sheep 
And cows get in the corn. 


Picture No. 9. 


Here are stumble-toe Jack and his sister Jill, 
A careless two are they; 

I worry every minute 
Of the time that they’re away. 


Picture No. 10. 
This lad is Tommy Tucker, 
A singer of renown, 
He’s always happy come what may, 
Was never known to frown. 


Picture No. 11. 
Now here’s the old woman who lived in the shoe, 
Now all alone is she; 
Her children all she sent to bed, 
Directly after tea. 


Picture No. 12. 
This picture’s of Miss Mary, 
A sulky child is she; 
Her disposition’s awful, 
And stubborn as can be. 
Oh children! All take warning, 
If you would naughty be; 
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Remember Mary’s picture, 
Be sweet and mannerly. = 


Picture No. 13. 


And here is Little Jack Horner, 
A gluttonous lad is he; 

When him you spy you'll see a pie, 
Without one, sad he’d be. 


Closing. 
Now you have seen my children, 
As o’er these leaves I’ve pondered; 
It makes me feel quite lonely 
To think how far they’ve wandered. 
But if you ever chance to meet, 
My children as they roam; 
Just tell them please that. Mother Goose 
Awaits them here at home. 


LET US SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making life 
worth while, 

That costs the least, and does the most, is just a pleas- 
ant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that loves its 
fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the 
sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery 
smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never out of 
style;— 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes us 
blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me and 
you. 

It pays a higher interest, for it is merely lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars ,and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up with 


cheer 

A hundred times before you can squeeze out a soggy 
tear. 

It ripples out, moreover, to the heartstrings that 
will tug 


And always leaves an echo that is very like a hug. 
So, smile away. Folks understand what by a smile is 
meant, 
It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a 
cent. 
—Baltimore American. 


Always laugh when you can; 
It is a cheap medicine. 
Merriment is a philosophy not well understood. 
It is the sunny side of existence. 
—Byron. 


Why in the world do you want to carry 

Things that annoy and harass and har.y? 

Stop them and drop them, a new day is here, 

Squeeze a laugh from it instead of a tear. 
—Herbert Kaufman. 
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I think she must be ready now, 
“Good-night; she’s calling me.” 
Exit 6. 


School Entertainment 


No. 7. 
My brother likes to sit up late, 
A NIGHTGOWN DRILL He thinks that it is fun; 
I’m always glad when bed-time comes, 
Ethel T. Burch, Milwaukee, Wis. “Good-night” to every one. 


Ten pupils dressed in night clothes and carrying Exit 7. 
candles. No. 8 


I played so hard this morning, 
I was happy all the day; 

I am all ready for my bed, 
Too sleepy now, for play. 

Exit 8. 


No. 9. 
Who’s afraid to go to bed 
All the way upstairs? 
I’m the bravest little lad, 
Come with me, Teddy Bears. 
Exit 9. 


No. 10. 
Here I am, leit all alone, 
A tired sleepy head; 
“Good-night, good-night,” I say to all, 
It’s time to go to bed. 
Exit 10. 


All Recite: PICTURES FROM MOTHER GOOSE 


We have to yawn, and yawn, and yawn, A MONOLOG ILLUSTRATED BY THIRTEEN 
We’re very tired you can see. 


CHILDREN 
No. 1. Material 
I am so very sleepy, Get a large wooden frame and cover it with cheese- 
: I can’t hold up my head; cloth or colored paper. The opening in the frame must 
ee My eyes just won’t stay open, have a curtain. The stage curtain must be open far 
I think I’ll go to bed. enough to admit the frame. The pictures will then be 
Y Exit 1 posed by the pupils behind the curtain of the frame. 
As soon as a picture is posed, the frame curtain is drawn 
No. 2. and Mother Goose recites. Poses must be done rapidly 
a The sandman’s been to our house, to obtain finished effect. 
i To shut my eyelids tight; 
~ My mother says, “It’s bed time,” Costumes : 
So I must say “Good-night.” Costumes may be copied from any “Mother Goose 
Exit 2. book. 


No. 3. 
Soon after supper every night, 
I take my doll and Ted, 
And with candle in my hand, 
I go upstairs to bed. j 


Exit 3. 


No. 4. 
My head feels very heavy, 
I’m sleepy, tried too; 
My bed is waiting for me now, 
I'll say “Good-night,” to you. 


Exit 4. 
Plan of Curtain for Showing Poses. 
No. 5. 
Mother has spring-fever, Mother Goose Recites: 
She’s tired out she said; My family all are scattered wide, 
I think I have spring fever too, Some live across the sea, 
Oh dear, I’m going to bed. Some live in California, 
; Exit 5. 7 They could not come with me. 
I’ve brought with me my album, 
No. 6. The pictures I shall show, 
It’s always very hard to wait, Are portraits of my children, 


Till mother’s thru her tea; Taken long ago. 
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Picture No. 1. 
This jolly chap is Old King Coles 
A merry soul is he; 
That cheerful disposition 
He got direct from me. 


Picture No. 2. 
The group you see shows fiddlers three, 
Their practice drove me mad; 
They seldom ever kept in time 
I’f e’er a tune they had. 


Picture No. 3. 


This child is dear Miss Muffet, 
She eats only curds and whey; 

She’s scared to death of a spider, 
And quickly runs away. 


Picture No. 4. 
And here is Sally Water, 
My very oldest daughter; 
A nice young man she’d like to find, 
But can’t find one to suit her mind. 


Picture No. 5. 


This portrait’s of the Queen of Hearts, 
Who made the famous toothsome tarts; 
No wonder they were stolen away, 
On that lovely summer’s day. 


Picture No. 6. 


I’m most ashamed to let you see 

This naughty, wicked Knave of Hearts; 
He is the very rascal 

Who stole the Queen’s fine tarts. 


Picture No. 7. 
Here’s Little Po-peep, who was quite sad, 
The day her sheep were all so bad; 
But every sheep that far did roam, 
At night came gaily hopping home. 


Picture No. 8. 
And here’s poor sleepy Little Boy Blue, 
Who didn’t blow his horn, 
But went to sleep and let the sheep 
And cows get in the corn. 


Picture No. 9. 


Here are stumble-toe Jack and his sister Jill, 
A careless two are they; 

I worry every minute 
Of the time that they’re away. 


Picture No. 10. 
This lad is Tommy Tucker, 
A singer of renown, 
He’s always happy come what may, 
Was never known to frown. 


Picture No. 11. 
Now here’s the old woman who lived in the shoe, 
Now all alone is she; 
Her children all she sent to bed, 
Directly after tea. 


Picture No. 12. 
This picture’s of Miss Mary, 
A sulky child is she; 
Her disposition’s awful, 
And stubborn as can be. 
Oh children! All take warning, 
If you would naughty be; 


Remember Mary’s picture, 
Be sweet and mannerly. 


Picture No. 13. 


And here is Little Jack Horner, 
A gluttonous lad is he; 

When him you spy you'll see a pie, 
Without one, sad he’d be. 


Closing. 
Now you have seen my children, 
As o’er these leaves I’ve pondered; 
It makes me feel quite lonely 
To think how far they’ve wandered. 
But if you ever chance to meet, 
My children as they roam; 
Just tell them please that. Mother Goose 
Awaits them here at home. 


LET US SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making life 
worth while, 

That costs the least, and does the most, is just a pleas- 
ant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that loves its 
fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the 
sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery 
smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never out of 
style;— 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes us 
blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me and 
you. 

It pays a higher interest, for it is merely lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars ,and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up with 


cheer 

A hundred times before you can squeeze out a soggy 
tear. 

It ripples out, moreover, to the heartstrings that 
will tug 


And always leaves an echo that is very like a hug. 

So, smile away. Folks understand what by a smile is 
meant, 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


—Baltimore American. 


Always laugh when you can; 

It is a cheap medicine. 

Merriment is a philosophy not well understood. 
It is the sunny side of existence. 


—Byron. 


Why in the world do you want to carry 

Things that annoy and harass and har.y? 

Stop them and drop them, a new day is here, 

Squeeze a laugh from it instead of a tear. 
—Herbert Kaufman. 
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Best TAork Envelopes in 
the Schools 


Edith Athena Barber, Newport, R. I. 


During the time of my early experiences as a drawing 


teacher I was constantly questioned by the grade teachers 
in regard to the disposal of the children’s drawings. After 
the drawing lesson the papers were collected and thrust 
into a closet or drawer there to remain until the annual 
tleaning process took place. When brought forth many 
of the papers were torn and dusty and the children 
were no longer proud enough of their work to take them 
home, consequently some of them were cast into the 
waste basket and others carelessly placed within the 
covers of a book where they finally escaped to mingle 
with other unsightly objects of the gutter. 

To overcome this careless habit and the indifference 
on the part of the children large sheets of heavy paper 
were given to each pupil, these when folded served as a 
folio, and were a great improvement over the old method 
of having the papers thrown together in some out of the 
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The Circus Parade. A Paper Cutting Ess Hot 


way nook. The children soon became more interested 
in their work when they had the opportunity to look 
over the carefully preserved papers at the end of the 
term and were stimulated to better efforts. 


This new arrangement led to a still better method of 
preserving the work by the introduction of large en- 
velopes in which the drawings were more secure. At 
first these were made from a heavy manilla paper and 
used only in the higher grades. After awhile it was 
thought advisable to use them in all the grades for not 
only the drawings, but the best work in other sub- 
jects. 


Third Grade Work 


The children prized the contents of these envelopes 
and were pleased to carry them home to their parents at 
the end of the term and this served to bind more closely 
the home and the school, for the parents got a better 
idea of what the children had been able to accomplish 
in the school room. 


These envelopes can be purchased or made from a 
heavy paper by the older pupils. Their construction re- 
quires a large sheet of paper, 18x24 inches, and this 
is not easily handled on the desks. 

At present in the Newport schools we are using gray 
envelopes in all the grades. During the term these are 
decorated by the children who show a keen delight 
in making suitable designs and in applying pleasing color 
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harmonies. They are usually so pleased with their 
results they are unwilling to part with their envelopes 
unless allowed to make duplicates. 

In the primary grades the designs are kept very sim- 
ple and usually consist of borders of fruit or animal 
forms as these subjects appeal to the little ones more 
than the more conventionalized forms used in the higher 
grades. Some of the units used last year were cats, 
chickens, pigs, ducks, rats, rabbits, squirrels, apples, 
pears, and cherries. In some rooms the children made 
the units and traced around them while in other grades 
units were given to the children and after ruling hor- 
izontal lines these were placed between them to illus- 
trate rhythm of movement. Balanced motives were made 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, the children mak- 
ing their own units and tracing them upon the envelope 
and coloring them. 

In the grammar grades printing was used with the 
design. Sometimes conventional plant forms were 
chosen as motives, but more often geometric forms or 
“spots” were used and the principles of balance, rhythm 
and harmony were emphasized. 

Three or four lessons are usually required to make 
the design; trace it upon the envelope; print the let- 
ters with thought as to the size, spacing, width; choose 
the color harmony and paint the design. Sometimes 
the design and letters are made on the drawing paper 
and transferred to the envelope by rubbing a soft lead 


‘. Fourth Grade Work 


pencil over the back of the paper until it is thoroughly 
blackened, then after placing it on the envelope in the 
chosen space the lines of the design are marked over 
until an imprint is clearly seen on the envelope. An; 
other good way to transfer the design is to use tracing 
paper. 

In some places the designs are stenciled on the enve- 
lopes, but since this process of decoration requires many 
sharp knives, blocks of wood, paste and scissors, it is 
not always advisable and the simpler process has given 
as pleasing results and increased the powers of the 
child. 


Grammar Grade Work 


I am sure every teacher who has observed the value 
of the “best work” envelopes will admit they are labor- 
saving and are incentives to better school work. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA ENTER THE 
UNION 

Receipts of dispatches from Washington, reporting the 
signing of the Flood-Smith resolution, admitting Arizona 
and New Mexico to the Union, were the signal for an 
outburst from every factory whistle and bell in Phoenix. 
The celebration lasted an hour. When the news reached 
Santa Fe, Miss Madeline Mills, daughter of Governor 
Mills, hauled up on the capitol staff a large flag with 
forty-eight stars, and a monster nompartisan statehood 
celebration took place. 
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Phonics Based on the 
Child’s Interests 


Annie Wallace Wolverton, Detroit, Mich. 


To bring about satisfactory results in the school- 
subject which we designate phonetics or phonics, it is 
necessary to keep constantly in mind the general and 
specific aims of the subject. 


A MEANS TO AN END 

It is merely a tool by means of which children, who 
are learning the mechanics of reading ,are given a power 
which helps them to recognize new words in sentences, 
these new words being merely combinations of familiar 
sounds. It is a means to an end and that end is not ac- 
complished or fulfilled until children are able to recog- 
nize instantly, (1) all of the elementary or simple 
sounds,— the simple phonograms, i. e., the consonant 
and vowel sounds; (2) the common combinations of 
such sounds, which we call compound phonograms; 
(these latter are to be recognized as they occur in 
monosyllables or as syllables in dissyllables or poly- 
syllables, either prefixes, suffixes or in the middle of 
a word. It is of wide importance to have this idea car- 
ried out as drill upon compound phonograms should 
assist in syllabication. All compound phonograms are 
eventually to be recognized as syllables in polysyllabic 
words.) (3) they must be able to blend quickly and ac- 
curately all such sounds and pronounce the new word 
correctly; (4) they must have enough knowledge of the 
uses of diacritical and accent marks to assist in pro- 
nouncing the unfamiliar word and later on to enable 
them to use the dictionary. 

Instant recognition of the common compound phono- 
grams, which really represent the ordinary combinations 
of elementary sounds, should give a child power to 
divide an unfamiliar word into its syllables. Given the 
place for the accent mark and the marking of the vowel 
in the accented syllable, the child should have the power 
to blend and pronounce correctly the unfamiliar word. 

Marking out of silent letters will be found unneces- 
sary. 

GIVES KNOWLEDGE OF USE THRUOUT ALL 
GRADES 

The knowledge and power which pupils gain in the ele- 
mentary primary grades should be useable thruout all 
of the grades and there should be no break when the 
transition to spelling is made. The phonics is not to be 
separated from and entirely dropped when actual spell- 
ing begins. It merely sinks from the focus of atten- 
tion to a secondary means to the general aim,—i. e., 
power to recognize words so that pupils are helped 
vlong in the laborious process of learning the mechanics 
of reading. 


HELP IN ENUNCIATION AND PRONUNCIATION 

Phonics should be of great help in bringing about 
clear enunciation and correct pronunciation in oral 
speech. 

Knowing the exact sounds for such combinations as, 
er, ent, ing, etc. and having constant repetition and 
practice in uttering such, should do away with much of 
the inaccurate, slovenly habits of speech common to 
children. 


RESULTS TO BE KEPT IN MIND 

It is to be kept in mind that the results which are to 
be gained in any one teaching activity determine to a 
large extent, where the emphasis is to be stressed dur- 
ing the teaching process. 

So, if power to recognize new words or combinations 
of sounds and clear enunciation of the same, are the 
ends to be reached in phonetics, then the clear, true, ac- 


curate sounds of the simple and of the compound phono- 
grams and the blending of such, should be the prominent 
features in any lesson in phonetics. 

Drills upon the correct position of the teeth, lips, 
tongue and vocal organs should be given to assist in 
clear enunciation and in each instance pupils and teacher 
should go back to the oral word to determine the cor- 
rect position. 

For the sake of example, if it is found difficult to se- 
cure the sound of “g,” have pupils pronounce several 
words ‘beginning with the g sound. Then have pupils 
notice the position of lips, etc. while pronouncing the 
words. They are then to make the isolated sound. Con- 
tinue this procedure until the correct sound is obtained, 
Sometimes the use of a hand mirror is of assistance. 
Pupils can see their own movements while the word or 
sound is being uttered. 

Work in ear-training and correct enunciation are vital 
in phonics. 


METHODS AND DEVICES 

Sounds are to be recognized not as isolated, but as 
parts of combinations or words, so the process in teach- 
ing the subject is first analytic and then synthetic, and 
as the latter is of greater importance toward the final 
aim, then the blending of sounds is to be stressed more 
than the separation of the same. 

The greater part of any drill given to fix the sound 
of a letter should be given in connection with blending 
to form words, and if possible, no entire lesson period 
should be given to what have been known as drills upon 
isolated sounds,—sound drills. 

If you desire to drill upon such sounds, as t, an, or s, 
it is far more logical to combine such sounds with other 
known sounds and blend into words, than it is to have 
such letters placed upon the black-board in rows or 
columns and pronounced by several children. 

Two or three minutes of a lesson period may be de- 
voted to this mechanical drill, but it is advised that 
perception or flash cards be used instead of mere board 
drill. 

A higher degree of concentration of attention is 
more likely to be secured. 

Dr. F. M. McMurry makes the statement that the way 
in which things reach into our lives is a measure of 
relative worth. Things which are of interest to us ap- 
peal to some immediate concrete purpose. They are in 
direct relation to some present need or condition. 

With this idea in mind, the following method for the 
teaching of phonics is suggested to secure the general - 
and specific aims advocated in the introductory part of 
this article. 

The underlying idea in the method is to give to the 
child some definite idea of the immediate use of phonics, 
of the power which he has at his command when he has 
learned to distinguish the fundamental sounds, and to 
arouse in him initiative to attack new reading material 
with confidence in his ability to make out unfamiliar 
words. It is hoped that at an early stage, he may be 
encouraged to read for content. 

The first lessons are to be entirely oral, are to be 
very informal and the specific aim will arouse interest 
because the appeal is made to the instincts of play and 
curiosity. The teacher may make use of some of the 
following devices: 

1. Having the class of beginners before her, she 
says, “I think it would be a fine idea if we learned 
today the names of the little girls in this class, and to- 
morrow we may learn the names of the little boys. 
Then when we are at play at recess or if we meet one 
another outside of school, we shall be able to say, 
‘How do you do, May,’ or ‘Will you play with me, 
Frank? Would you like to play a little game with me 
and learn the names?’” 

The teacher then chooses a little girl and allows her to 
stand in front of the class. “Let us learn about this little 
girl. Now listen and try to guess her name when I say 
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it. This little girl’s name is M-ay. (Sounding May 
by breaking it into two elements, the initial sound and 
the rest of the word.) What is it?” She has a pretty 
p-ink hair ribbon. What color is it? She has new t-an 
shoes. What color are her new shoes? Her dr-ess is 
br-own. What did I say? What is her name? What 
color is her hair ribbon? What color are her new shoes? 
Her dr-ess is what color?” 

The children answer the questions of the teacher in 
whole statements, but do not try to imitate her sound- 
ing out of the words. 

The teacher continues along this line of procedure, 
until each member of the class has received some atten- 
tion. The names of the children, of colors, of parts of 
the body, of many descriptive words and of streets in 
the immediate vicinity may thus incidentally be taught. 
The teacher in every instance sounds the word and the 
pupils guess what she says. If possible the teacher 
makes use of words which come within range of the 
chilé’s vocabulary. Words in the outlined course of 
study are also to be used. 

At the close of any class period, the teacher may say, 
“Now, I am going to tell you to do something. Each 
one s-it up straight. All s-tand. You may r-un to your 
seats.” 

2. During the day many commands and directions 
may be sounded in the same fashion. Children listen 
to the teacher and perform the action which the sounded 
out word bids them do. 

3. Action words which are to be taught later on as 
words of the vocabulary of the course of study may be 
brought into use. 

4. The names of things in the environment may be 
sounded. 

5. A well chosen picture may be presented before 
the class and the names of the prominent features in it 
sounded. 

6. The children may be allowed to imitate the 
characteristic cries of familiar animals and the noises 
made by the various forces of nature. 

7. The teacher may tell short stories to the chil- 
dren. Each story will contain perhaps a dozen words 
beginning with the same initial sound. This oral work, 
really the first step in the method for teaching phonics, 
is continued at least a week,—until the pupils are able to 
tell at once what the sounded words are. 

As a second step in the method, the pupils are to imi- 
tate the teacher in sounding the words. Great care is to 
be taken in this. The pupils are to sound the words 
just as accurately as the teacher. The purpose of this 
oral work is to make perfectly plain to the pupils the 
fact that words are made up of blended sounds. 

When the teacher feels that her pupils have gained this 
idea, she may go on to the third step, namely the 
analysis of the word into its sounds and the isolation 
and abstraction of the particular sound which she wishes 
to teach in a lesson period. 

The steps are as follows: 

1. The teacher repeats several short sentences in which 
are a number of words, each beginning with the same 
elementary initial sound (called a simple phonogram), 
or having common to each of them a combination of the 
elementary sounds (called a compound phonogram). 
These sentences should show a_ logical sequence of 
thought, and the words which contain the phonogram 
which is to be taught, are sounded when spoken by the 
teacher. 

2. The children repeat the sounded words or answer 
questions involving the sounded words. 

3. The pupils now recognize the recurring phonogram, 
pronouncing it. 

4. The foregoing sounded words are written upon 
the black-board. 

5. The particular sound, which it is desired to teach, 
is underlined or emphasized in some way, and is iso- 
lated from its recent connections. 

6. Drill now follows upon the sound of the symbol. 


7. The letter is then put back into the original words 
and these words are now taught as sight words. 

8. These sight words are placed in sentences, which 
the pupils read orally. (Such sentences are to be very 


‘ simple and it is advised that in many instances, illus- 


trations take the place of noun-words.) These sentences 
take the form of action reading lessons, nonsense rhymes, 
or any other form of incidental reading in which the 
sight words occur. After four or five simple phonograms 
are taught, the compound ones are introduced and blend- 
ing to form new words follows. Children are kept con- 
stantly repeating and blending the old sounds to make 
new words. New words, when once blended and pro- 
nounced correctly, are then taught as sight words and 
are placed in power sentences to be read by the class. 
Words developed phonetically and drilled upon as sight 
words, according to the foregoing suggestion, become 
a part of the course vocabulary and are to be used as 
such during the semester. 

At this stage in the development of our subject, the 
pupils may be asked to suggest words, which involve 
certain sounds. This step must be dealt with carefully, 
owing to the fact that we have many letters and com- 
binations of letters which sound exactly alike. 

The printed form of letters can be gradually intro- 
duced to the pupils thru phonetics. It is suggested that 
letters such as c, e ,s, f, i, 1, be given first, because of the 
similarity of the printed and written forms. 


OCTOBER DRAWING AND HANDICRAFT 
(Continued from page 191.) 

But remember our month’s work is to procure a few 
“record sheets” of motifs which we can “repeat and 
make into surface patterns as in the illustration. These 
illustrations are from “original” units from an acorn, a 
burr, a maple seed pod, and some flower forms and 
leaves. They represent class lessons from seventh and 
eighth grades with nearly every pupil evolving his own 
unit. 

It is safer to get simpler units than to attempt a com- 
plete affair. Perhaps too much of our “so-called dig- 
sign” is a farce because of just that lack of simple dig- 
nity and force. Many a pupil’s idea will seem so unlike 
anything you have ever seen before, yet will have such 
a distinguished shape about it, that when “repeated” 
could make the finest kind of design pattern. Do not 
try “repeats” now, but place these pencil sketches away 
until further notice and when I take up the application 
of design we will refer to these “record sheets.” 

Remember quality of drawing and “simple shapes” 
are more desirable and truly more effective and “rest- 
ful” (which good design must be) than all the copied 
units of great complexity. Look in magazines such as 
The School Arts Book, The Craftsman, and The Studio, 
and books on design by “Batchelder” and you will find 
even more illustrations that will assist you to under- 
stand this beautiful subject. A pound of rough clay is 
perhaps worth twenty-five cents—what is it worth when 
made into a marvelously designed “peach-blow vase,” 
—only a few of them in the world today. 


PORTUGAL CHOOSES NEW PRESIDENT 

The constituent assembly sitting at Lisbon elected 
Manuel de Arriaga the first permanent president of the 
Portuguese republic. The members of the constituent 
assembly were elected by the people. Theophile Braga, 
who was chosen as provisional president when the mon- 
archy was overthrown and a republic established, in Oc- 
tober, 1910, was a poet; the new president is a lawyer. 
The republic is having a hard time as the country is 
deeply in debt and nine-tenths of the pople are ignorant. 
The government is kept busy ferreting out and crushing 
conspiracies for its overthrow. The people are impatient 
because the republic has not brought the millennium 
and because the cost of living has increased under the 
new regime. The country is on the verge of war. 
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William S. Gray, Normal, Ill. 


The leading aims of the study of geography, as out- 
lined in many of the best schools in our country, are 
the imparting of a knowledge of geography and a power 
to make use of that knowledge in daily life. A know- 
ledge of geography means information in reference to 
geographical conditions, an understanding of geographic- 
al principles, a definite conception of the necessary in- 
terrelations of peoples and individuals, and a clear under- 
standing of the geographical controls of life that will 
make an individual’s combat with his social and physical 
environment more intelligent and more successful. By 
power is meant the ability to use this valuable knowledge 
in every day life to the end that life becomes more full 
and useful. This includes ability to think clearly and 
accurately, the weighing of pros and cons, and acting 
sanely and vigorously according to one’s well-founded 
convictions. 

Keeping these general aims in mind consider for a 
moment how the pupil secures much of the knowledge 
which he gains in the study of geography. It is evi- 
dent that the large part of one’s information, especially 
of distant places, must come to him thru the medium 
of books which he must have the power to interpret. 
The proper interpretation of a book depends upon 
the reader’s ability to construct accurate mental 
pictures of the things described. In constructing geo- 
graphical pictures of places at a distance from home the 
imagination is the pupil’s chief helper, but the imagin- 
ation cannot construct pictures without an appreciative 
basis any more than a mason can construct a wall with- 
out brick or stone. The imagination does build with the 
materials which experience has already gathered. To 
explain things which they cannot see pupils depend, in 
a large measure upon the things which they have seen, 
or upon things which they have encountered in the 
realm of their limited experience. Hence the obser- 
vation of neighborhood facts must precede the study 
of things at a distance. The text book presentation of 
the world as a whole must be preceded by a careful, con- 
scientious study of the immediate surroundings. A clear 
accurate conception of the many points of interest and 
phenomena of the home locality must be gained as a 
basis for the future work in geography. 

Pupils who are entering the third or fourth grade are 
already familiar with some neighborhood facts, but 
teachers are inclined to overestimate the extent and 
accuracy of their knowledge. Even teachers are found 
who are extremely deficient in definite knowledge about 
local direction and topography. A boy comes to school 
who lives in a hotel. He can tell you the number of 
trains which leave town each day, the time of their ar- 
rival and departure, and the important cities which may 
be reached over each road. This boy has a fund of 
valuable, well organized knowledge at his command. 
The school can do no more for him along this line of 
knowledge, but he is probably very deficient in other 
lines. A girl comes from a thrifty, well-organized home 
where she has been taught the source and character of 
many of the necessities of life. She knows the steps in 
the process of bread making. She recognizes at sight 
the various kinds of cloth and knows the uses of each, 
and she appreciates the necessity of a well-kept home as 
a place for shelter, rest and pleasure. A boy comes 
from the farm where he has learned the steps in the 
process of raising grain. He realizes the value of roads 
as highways of commerce and of towns as industrial 
centers where the raw products are exchanged for com- 
modities needed by the farmer. He has learned that 
certain crops do better than other crops on his father’s 
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farm, and that weather conditions determine, to a large 
extent, the success or failure of the year’s crops. Even 
the street urchin who has had no home training comes 
to the school with a fund of valuable information which 
he has gained from his contact with “the cruel world.” 

Thus from the various homes come boys and girls 
with varied experiences, whose minds are stored with 
much valuable information. This information differs ac- 
cording as the environment and influences of the home 
differ. The knowledge which one pupil possesses is 
needed by the other members of the class whose ex- 
periences have been in different fields. In return this 
pupil receives from his classmates information which is 
just as valuable as what he has given. In connection 
with this work there is a golden opportunity for the 
teacher to lead the pupils into habits of clear, accurate, 
oral expression. The teacher must so guide and direct 
the work that these discussions will be of practical 
value to the pupils in their daily life. The class room 
work and field work should teach them to observe in- 
telligently and accurately natural conditions which are 
ever present. The work should lead them to an intelli- 
gent observation of the activities of man in connection 
with his natural surroundings. And the pupils should be 
led to an intelligent appreciation of the relationships ex- 
isting between themselves and their fellow men. 

While the pupils’ attention and study are to be con- 
centrated on the immediate surroundings, the teacher 
must not lose sight of the fact that a foundation is be- 
ing laid for a life study of geographical conditions, that 
the pupil is getting the data for the future interpretation 
of the things which he reads in his text books, news- 
papers, magazines, and books of travel, and that the 
pupil is being prepared for his world-wide view of this 
earth on which he lives. 

This type of work more than any other will determine 
the pupil’s ability when studying China, for example, to 
image the country represented by the map and the scenes 
described in the geography and books of travel. It will 
determine whether when grown the pupil will think of 
France as a piece of colored paper in a geography, or 
as a country four times as large as Illinois, with broad 
stretches of plain, plateau and mountains, crossed by 
rivers, canals, railroads and highways, a land teeming 
with millions of busy people on farms, in villages, and in 
cities, all engaged as we are in making a living. Home 
geography to the child is a definite, interesting and 
profitable study of his immediate surroundings. To the 
teacher it is all this, and also the foundation of all 
future work in geography. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN HOME GEOGRAPHY 

We are now led to a practical discussion of some of 
the problems which confront a teacher of home geo- 
graphy. No attempt will be made to outline a course or 
give the topics in the order of presentation. These 
points must be met by the individual teacher, according 
to the conditions under which he works. 


The Problems of Direction and Distance 

The problems of direction and distance are so im- 
portant in the study of geography that they deserve 
early consideration. As in the discussion of all topics 
with which the pupils may be partly familiar, the oppor- 
tunity should be given for the pupils to contribute all 
they can upon the subject. In the presentation of direc- 
tion by the teacher the sun proves a worthy ally. The 
pupils may observe its shadows during the forenoon, 
noon and afternoon, comparing them as to length and 
direction. They should be led definitely to the state- 
ment of direction and length of noon shadow, and how 
the noon shadow is a good way to determine direction. 
The trees may be examined for moss or green growth. 
On which side of the tree does the moss grow tlhe 
most abundantly? How may this be used in determin- 
ing directions? Secure compass and help the pupil to 
determine its use by personal observation. Of what 


value is a compass to a sailor or traveler? Why do these 
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people depend on compasses for telling direction rather 
than on the sun? Ps 

Since map drawing and interpretation is one of the 
- problems of elementary geography that device for learn- 
ing direction should be used which will contribute most 
to a clear and rapid mastery of the conventionalized 
directions of the map. If the pupil learns north by fac- 
ing north, his position at that time in relation to the 
natural directions corresponds most nearly to his po- 
sition in relation to the conventionalized directions of 
the map as he sits with the map before him. Hence one 
device which may be used is for the pupil to stand at 
noon with his back to the sun, his right hand to the 
east, his left hand to the west, and his face to the north. 
In this position the cardinal points should be learned, 
and later, the semi-cardinal points should also be learned. 

As the pupil stands on. the school ground or in the 
school room: he should point to the various objects 
about him and state their direction from him. After he 
can do this readily and accurately his direction from the 
object should be equally well stated. For clear think- 
ing and profitable drill in accurate oral expression state- 
ments such as the following may be made. “The window 
is southeast of me. I am northwest of the window.” By 
this time the pupil should be able to locate one object 
with reference to other objects. For illustration, “The 
stove is northeast of the desk. The desk is southwest of 
the stove. Before the drill work in direction is dis- 
continued each child should be able to locate his home 
in reference to the school and vice versa. The import- 
ant points of interest in the neighborhood, as the nearby 
village, or the city square, should likewise be located 
with reference to the school and the home. 

During the work on direction the study of distance 
may also be carried on. Pupils should be taught to 
estimate distances with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy. In the construction work and arithmetic classes 
skill should be secured in the use of the smaller units of 
measurement. Distances in the school room and on the 
grounds should be estimated in feet. A ten-foot pole 
may be used advantageously. Approximate distances 
to important places in the neighborhood should be 
given in blocks, or miles and easy fractions thereof. 
Pupils enjoy determining quite accurately the distances 
to their own homes. Teachers should keep constantly 
in mind that clear thinking and accurate expression 
should be two aims for realization in each lesson unit 


undertaken. The Value of Excursions 

To accomplish the end of home geography frequent 
excursions are necessary for the purpose of having 
pupils make observations under the direction of the 
teacher of things with which they are already familiar 
in a general way. These excursions bring together 
at short range the pupil and the material to be studied. 
They are to furnish first-hand information for class use. 
The class teaching based on the excursion must enable 
the pupils to organize their observations and relate 
them to their daily life. The recitation should give 
the pupils frequent opportunity to express their new 
knowledge in clear, accurate, complete English sentences 
in both oral and written form. The class teaching should 
stimulate an interest in the observation and _ inter- 
pretation of the immediate environment of the pupils and 
thus open to them an interesting book of real things too 
often sealed to their elders. 

These excursions should include numerous visits to 
the school yard to study direction, distance, size and 
shape of the school-yard and the arrangement of the 
buildings. Places should be chosen for visitation where 
a miniature drainage system can be studied in detail, 
and where the work of running water can be carefully 
observed. Industrial excursions should be frequently 
taken. Such places as the grain elevator, the mill, the 
blacksmith shop, the brick yards, the lumber or plan- 
ing mill, the coal mine, the canning factory, the nurs- 


ery, the stock farm and the creamery, each furnish 
valuable lessons for these little people. 
The country teacher may take her class at noon 
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and show to them the wonders about them in 
a walk down some road or thru a field, and secure 
the material for several days’ discussion in the class 
room. If the point which should be visited lies at some 
distance from the school house, the whole school might 
be taken to the place by some patron in a wagon in 
the latter part of the afternoon. The ride will be heart- 
ily enjoyed by all and the points to be observed may be 
presented in such a way that the exercise is a valuable 
one to the younger and older pupils alike. 

The teacher needs to exercise good control over the 
children upon an excursion. Many teachers, however, 
allow the problem of discipline to enclose them within 
the four walls of a building from one year’s end to the 
next without getting out with the pupils to view the 
grandeur and phenomena of the world about them. 
Teachers who fear that they will not be able to master 
disciplinary difficulties should remember that the school 
is not a place, but a spirit which should move from place 
to place with a body of people in quest of knowledge. 
The problem of discipline, however, does demand that 
the teacher go over the ground previous to the time of 
the excursion, that she form careful plans for the trip, 
that the nature and object of the trip be explained to 
the class before starting, that a number of definite prob- 
lems be set, the answers for which the pupils should 
learn while on the excursion, and that she be prepared 
to act with prompt decision in case of disorder. To com- 
pensate for the greater freedom away from the school- 
room, the teacher will find an opportunity for closer 
sympathy with the boys and girls and a keener insight 
into their individualities. 

Great precaution is necessary when on an industrial 
excursion for there are many dangers connected with 
visiting factories and mills. The pupils should be 
warned beforehand of these dangers and every possible 
precaution be taken while on the trip to prevent an ac- 
cident, for a single misfortune might outbalance a 
great amount of good. Parents may sometimes be in- 
duced to go with the teacher and pupils on such ex- 
cursions and render assistance to the teacher by their 
care of the children and their explanations to them. 
The parent not only serves as a valuable aid on such 
occasions, but in many cases he is himself awakened to 
a clearer conception and a deeper appreciation of the 


- work of the school. 


In rural districts and villages an excursion to an 
elevator furnishes the basis for several days’ work in the 
class room. A load of grain may be traced from the 
farm to the elevator. The value of the road as a com- 
mercial highway and the town as a commercial center 
may be emphasized. The pupils should observe care- 
fully the weighing of the grain, the dumping of the 
grain into the pit, the elevation of the grain into the 
top of the building, the screening and fanning of the 
grain, the descent down the long spouts to the bins or 
car by gravity force. The gasoline engine should be 
studied as a means of cheap power, a railroad guide 
may be used to trace the load of grain from the elevator 
to some large grain center, as Chicago. The dependence 
in turn of the farmer upon the elevator man for hand- 
ling his grain, the dependence of the elevator man upon 
the commission man for disposing of the grain, the depend- 
ence of the commission man upon the miller for a ready 
purchaser for the grain, the dependence of the miller 
upon the consumer for an active demand for the flour, 
the dependence of the consumer upon the miller for the 
flour for his bread, and the interdependence of all from 
the farmer to the consumer when properly presented 
help the pupil to gain the idea that the people of this 
world belong to one great family each having his part 
to play in the maintenance and welfare of that family. 
The pupil, when topics are presented to him in this 
way soon comes to feel his kinship in this family, and 
he longs to get out and do his part of the world’s work. 

The discussion of other important topics in home 
geography will appear in the next issue of The Catholic 
School Journal. 
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STORY REPRODUCTION AS A LAN- 
GUAGE EXERCISE 


Clara Beverley, Detroit, Mich. 


How to Obtain Good Literary English 


A boy in the fifth grade was “reproducing” the story 
of Robert of Sicily: 

“When the king woke up it was dark, and he ran to 
the door and hammered and hollered. Then the janitor 
heard him and came to the door and said, ‘Who’s there?’ 
And the king said, ‘It is the king,’ and the janitor opened 
the door, and he ran down the street,” etc., etc. 

The boy had got hold of the story, of the incidents, but 
the language of the poet had made, or appeared to have 
made very little impression on him. 

It takes a good deal of careful interpretation on the 
teacher’s part to open the way for an impression so deep 
that it will find an outlet in fitting language from the 
pupil. To many of our boys and girls literary English is 
an unknown tongue. They come from every imaginable 
variety of home surroundings. Some hear no English at 
all except at school and on the street. If the German, or 
other foreign language which they hear at home, is a 
good German or French, as the case: may be, they are 
very fortunate. Others hear and read good English con- 
stantly. Many hear poor English everywhere except at 
school. 

While the teacher may be guided to a certain extent by 
the character of the district in which he labors, there are 
some principles which lie at the root of all effective 
teaching. If we wish the poet’s language to make an im- 
pression on our pupils, we must make situations real and 
vivid to them. With “Robert of Sicily,” lead them to 
imagine what it would be to awake at night alone in a 
great empty church. Give them some idea of the size of 
those old world churches with their shadowy corners 
and soaring roofs and echoing stone floors. Then, while 
they close their eyes, read to them the words of the 
poem and make them feel the surprise and dismay of 
the king: 

“When he awoke it was already night; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lamps that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked; 

He cried aloud and listened and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 


“At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, ‘Who is there?’ 
Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 
‘Open, it is I, the King; art thou afraid?’ 
The frightened sexton, muttering with a curse, 
‘This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!’ 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night 
And vanished like a spectre from his sight.” 
In their appreciation of the situation and of the picture, 
pupils will absorb the vocabulary of the poet. They will 
feel the atmosphere lent by such words as glimmered, 


faint, gazed, groped, listened, uttered, sexton, spectre, 
etc., and will employ the words again in telling the 
story. 

The language of the text should be brought to bear 
over and over again in story reproduction. Not that a 
slavish adherence to it is to be prescribed, but the value 
of the exercise in middle grades consists largely in mak- 
ing pupils conscious of the functions of words and of the 
charm of style. With the very little ones, imitation is 
mainly unconscious. They love new words anyway. 
They have not passed far beyond the stage of the baby 
who hears a new sound and immediately repeats it over 
and over again, attracted by the novelty and instinctively 
imitative. 

Even in the first and second grades, the author’s 
language has its influence. A little girl in the second 
grade was telling the story of Circe, whom she called a 
witch. When she wanted to characterize her a second 
time she hesitated and then said to the teacher, “I for- 
get what that was that you called Circe.’ “Was it 
beautiful enchantress?’” said the teacher. The little girl's 
face lightened up and she immediately and with evident 
pleasure made use of the new expression. The word 
enchantress had become a living part of her vocabulary. 

In middle grades, after the poem has been once in- 
terpreted, it is not necessary that the teacher should 
always bring the text to bear herself. After a pupil has 
reproduced a certain part of the story, it will be found 
that, if it has previously been carefully interpreted, he 
will be able to read the corresponding part of the text 
himself even when it would ordinarily be beyond his 
grade. He will read it with discrimination and intelli- 
gence, enlightened by his own effort at reproduction. 

To return to the version given at the beginning of 
this article, “Hammered” and “hollered” are expressive 
words although Longfellow did not employ them in tell- 
ing what the king did. 

Out of four written reproductions of the story, two 
mention the king’s attack on the door and two do not. 
It is rather significant that the first two were written by 
boys. One of them wrote, “When the king awoke it 
was already night. He started from his seat, he was 
alone, he cried aloud and thumped the door but nobody 
answered.” One girl wrote, “When the king awoke it 
was already night and he looked around and called, but 
all he heard was the echo of his own voice.” The other 
girl said, “He called but heard no sound. He called 
again and the sexton came and opened the portal 
wide,” etc. 

The gentle poet used no stronger word than “knocked.” 
“Hammered” and “thumped” suggest that in addition 
to beautiful legends like “Robert of Sicily” boys need 
poetry of the heroic and strenuous kind. These are 
days of peace, and the inculcation of a warlike spirit 
seems undesirable, and yet the tremendous energy of 
youth must have an outlet. 

Historically, poetry reflects, more than does prose, 
the warlike spirit of older societies. War songs are a 
part of the literature of every nation and, with all our 
talk of peace, martial music is as thrilling as ever. The 
teacher who believes that wars should cease f els the 
thrill of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” or of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” and no one will think the thousand 
years of peace at hand who hears English boys sing, 


“Hearts of oak are our ships, gallant tars are our men, 

We'll fight and we’ll conquer again and again.” 

There is something about strenuous activity which ap- 
peals to every normal boy. The theory is advanced by 
some physicians that many of the maladies and com- 
plaints of modern life are due to the inhibition of ac- 
tivities demanded in a more primitive society when men 
had to run from wild beasts and to fight continually with 
enemies of their own species. 

We are beginning to realize in our schools that a 
safe outlet must be provided for youthful energy. In- 
stead of repressing it we utilize it in the work of edu- 
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cation. Manual training and proper gymnastics afford 
physical activity which children crave. Even in our 
methods of language teaching we may utilize this love 
of action. 


The Children’s Educational Theatre 


In an article on “The Children’s Educational Theater,” 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1907, the writer says, “It will always be difficult to 
understand why the theater has failed to obtain proper 
recognition as a factor in our educational system.” 

The author of the article, Miss Herts, was in charge 
of the entertainment department of the Educational Al- 
liance on the east side of New York. When she began 
her work it was her intention simply to provide the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood with entertainment of a better 
class than that to which they were accustomed. She 
recognized that the insatiable demand of the child to 
‘see a show’ must be gratified, and she began training 
young people and children in the neighborhood to help 
in the work. ° 


“Rehearsals had not progressed far,” she says, “when 
it became apparent that a great mine of educational 
value was to be worked in the player as well as in the 


audience. . . . In the long preparation for the per- 
formance the play was discussed in every feature and 
detail. . . . Tremendous interest was awakened thru 


the knowledge that all this activity was not to be left 
vague and purposeless, but was to be used for definite 
purpose,—the production of a play.” 

The first play presented in The Children’s Educational 
Theater was “The Little Princess” by Frances Hodgson 

't. “When Mrs. Burnett saw her play performed 
by these children of immigrant parents,” says Miss Herts, 
“she marveled, as have so many neighborhood teachers 
since, at the clean, flexible delivery of English. Several 
children who visited the theater were asked to write 
compositions on the play. One wrote, “I like Sarah 
Crewe because she speaks her words as tho they were her 
own words out of her own heart.’” 

The management of the children’s theater finally 
“awoke to the necessity of forming classes where every 
part in every play might be studied by half a dozen 
different persons.” The theater became in a very true 
sense, a “school.” Here is one of the ways in which 
it operated: 

“The boy, cramped, dulled, uninterested in the barren 
round of school and work, perhaps finds no stimulus suf- 
ficient to bring home to his will a necessity for stand- 
ing straight, squaring his chest, or holding up his 
head. . . . Deep in his heart is a conviction of 
qualities of courage, frankness, strength, but he is not 
stirred by his environment to shape these qualities into 
physical expression, even tho his environment includes 
a gymnasium and the admonition of teachers and 
friends. 

“Confront this same boy, however, with the oppor- 
tunity to ‘play a part.’ The lover, the soldier, the 
hero, with whose being his nature claims kinship, de- 
mands by divine authority the gallant bearing, the high 
head, the clear eye, the ringing voice which, in divine 
acquiescence, the boy recognizes as a fitting expression 
for his ideal. Automatically his body begins to re- 
spond.” 

It may be that in time such enterprises as The Chil- 
dren’s Educational Theater will be more common. The 
movement toward making our elementary schools “so- 
cial centers” may bring about this result. In its re- 
mote beginnings the theater was an educational institu- 
tion; it may become such again. 

In the meantime, live teachers continually appeal to 
the dramatic instinct whether or not they call it by that 
name. As a method of story reproduction it serves to 
draw out the real powers of children in a surprising 
way. Let them know that they are to “act out” what 
the teacher reads and they will listen with an intent- 


ness and discrimination which enables them to divide a 
story into scenes and to assume the characters on the 
spot. When the story is a long one and its study occu- 
pies some time, they become familiar with the charac- 
ters and with the author’s style, and are able, after one 
hearing of a new part, to carry on the dialog “i’ the vein,” 
in a way which strikes those who first hear such work 
as remarkable. Dramatization, wisely handled, has great 
educational possibilities. 


INDIAN LULLABY. 


Hewey Worpswortn LoNGFELLow. Dreamily. Water Il. 
= > 2 


1. Rock - a - bye, my lit- tle owl - et, 
2. Hush-a- bye, my  lit-tle owl - et, 
3. Sleep, O  sleep,my _lit- tle owl - et, 


In thy mos - sy, sway-ing nest, With thy lit - tle woodland broth-ers, 
Ma-ny voi -ces sing to thee, «Hush-a- bye,"the, wa-ter whis-pers, 
Thro’our tent the moonshines bright, Like a great eye it wi}l watch thee, 


Close thine eyes and take thy rest. 
«Hush!"re- plies the tall pine tree.To whoo, 
Sleep till comesthe morn-ing light. 


From Melodic First Reader—American Book Co. 


“MONA LISA” STOLEN FROM THE LOUVRE 
Again Leonardo de Vinci’s portrait of Mona Lisa, 
more properly called “La Jaconde,” has been “stolen” 


from the Louvre gallery in Paris. This is one of the 
three or four supreme art treasures of the Louvre col- 
lection, and one of the most talked-of pictures in the 
world. As an indication of its value, it may be said that 
art dealers have ranked it second only to the Sistine 
Madonna, and that an offer of a million dollars for it 
was once refused by the French government. It must 
be remembered that Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” in Milan, 
although his greatest masterpiece, is in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and that therefore the “Mona Lisa” is the finest 
extant example of one of the greatest masters of Italian 
art. The Louvre was shut for three days and its enor- 
mous halls and work rooms were searched in every nook 
and corner wlth the hope that whoever took the picture 
from the wall might have hidden it somewhere in the 
palace. It has not been found, although sixty detectives 
are following up clues and a reward of $10,000 for it is 
offered. 
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Memory Thoughts for 


@Orctober 


Collected by Martha Persis Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Book rights reserved) 
Selected Poem 
Good-bye, good-bye to summer! 
For summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away; 
But robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin, dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red and orange 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late; 
*Twill soon be winter now; 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin dear, 
And what will this poor robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house. 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plummed with snow, 
Alas! in winter dead and dark, 
Where can poor robin go? 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O, robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for robin, 


His little heart to cheer. 
—W. Allingham. 


But yesterday a world of haze, 
Today a glory of color and light! 
Like golden voices, shouting praise, 
The bright trees flame along the height. 


Who would have thought the summer through, 
Each separate tree of all the choir, 
Lifting its green against the blue, 
Held at its heart such flame and fire? 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Red leaf, gold leaf, 
Flutter down the wind; 
Life is brief, oh! life is brief, 
But Mother Earth is kind; 
From her dear bosom ye shall spring 
To new blossoming. 
—Ella M. Hutchinson. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well thy part; there all the honor lies. 


Those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honor, 
And by those claim their greatness. 
—Shakespeare. 


School Journal 


’Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do. 
—Robert Browning. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
_Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
—J. G. Holland, 


God sees us; 
He sees hearts as we see faces. 


If you would not be known to do a thit.g, never do it. 
—Emerson. 


Think truly, and thy thought 

Shall this world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed. 


To thine own self be true, 

And it shall follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—Shakespeare. 


Whatever anybody else does or says, I must be good. 
It is just as if the gold or the emerald or the purple were 
always saying this, “Whatever anyone else does, I must 
be emerald and keep my color.” 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


Love and honor a man who is not afraid nor ashamed 
to do what he thinks right. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Who is the honest man? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 

To God, his neighbor and himself most true. 
—George Herbert. 


The one plain duty of every man is, turning toward 
the light, as he sees the light, to play his part manfully, 
as a man among men. —Theodore Roosevelt. 


O be brave, be true, be pure, be men. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Little children, you should seek 
Rather to be good than wise; 
For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


He who does the best his circumstances allow 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could do no more. 
—Edward Young. 


I love old October so 
I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative or chum. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
‘If you want a friend, you must first be one.” 
“By friendly deeds is friendship won . 
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Religious Design for 
Blackboard Calendar 


Fill in dates from front 


cover calendar. 
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A TALK TO THE CLASS ON 
THE MONTH OF THE HOLY ROSARY. 

For many years past the month of October has been 
consecrated by the piety of the faithful to particular ex- 
ercises in honor of the Blessed Virgin under the title of 
Our Lady of the Holy Rosary, as it has always conse- 
crated the month of May in a more general manner to 
this loving Mother. 

The dedication of this month to the devotion of the 
Rosary originated in Spain, and spread with extraordinary 
rapidity. It received the approbation of a large number 
of bishops, who each established it in his own diocese, 
and the Sovereign Pontiff Pius IX. blessed it and en- 
tiched it with precious indulgences. In a Brief of July 
B, 1868, the Vicar of Jesus Christ granted to all the 
faithful who followed the exercises an indulgence of seven 
years and seven quarantines for each day, with a plenary 
indulgence at the end of the month. From that time the 
Month of the Rosary assumed the character of a public 
devotion, established, authorized, recommended publicly, 
and solemnly practiced in the Church. Pope-Leo XIII. 
made this devotion universal, in decreeing that all the 
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faithful, until otherwise ordered, should assemble each 
day in the various churches or chapels, from the lst of 
October until the lst of November, and there recite the 
Rosary and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin,—during 
Mass if in the morning, or during Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament if in the evening. 

It is well known with what eager delight the faithful 
received the Decree of Pope Leo XIII., first establish- 
ing the solemnity of this month for the Universal Church. 
It was followed throughout the world by a general awak- 
ening of faith in hearts grown cold and indifferent, while 
the fervent were moved to greater love and zeal in the 
practice of their most cherished devotion. So much so 
that the Holy Father was able to applaud “the fervor and 
zeal for religion which were displayed everywhere by 
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Christians, and the confidence universally shown in the 
heavenly patronage of the Blessed Virgin.” And the 
happy results that followed proved the efficacy of this 
beautiful devotion of the Rosary—how pleasing it is to the 
Immaculate Queen of Heaven, who, in answer to its daily 
practice, has deigned to use her powerful intercession 
before the Throne of God in behalf of the Church and 
her children upon earth. The minds and hearts of the faith- 
ful have been drawn closer together in the bond of 
unity; more intense and more universal has become the 
feeling of fidelity and devotedness to Holy Mother Church 
and her visible Head,—all of which has been brought 
about through the salutary influence of the sublime de- 
votion of the Rosary. And as it goes on increasing it 
gives the securest pledge that the day of trial for the 
Church will be shortened, and the day of triumph will 
soon be at hand. 

Therefore, as the Church is still surrounded with dif- 
ficulties, and is ever threatened with new persecutions, 
the Sovereign Pontiff exhorts the faithful to continue with 
renewed zeal and fervor their appeals to Heaven through 
the intercession of the powerful Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary. 

3esides the particular motif drawn from the present 
necessities of the Church, there is another more general 
which should make us always love this devotion. Mary, 
the masterpiece of creation and the Mother of divine 
grace, merits most assuredly that we should consecrate 
in a special manner two months of the year to her de- 
votion—the month of May, which begins with the opening 
of the flowers; and the month of October, which closes 
with the final gathering of the harvest, the wonderful 
course of productive nature. Think of Mary, pray to 
Mary at the moment when nature awakens, and the mo- 
ment when, glorious in its productions, it goes to its sleep. 
There is nothing more appropriate to remind us that our 
souls are the field of the Father of the family, and that 
the divine seed which has been entrusted to them must 
blossom, grow, and flourish a hundredfold; that the holy 
dew and the supernatural warmth of grace are necessary 


Waterproof 


G. W. HOLDEN 


The Scholars can obtain fully 50% 


MORE VALUE AT THE SECOND HAND BOOK STORES 
FOR THEIR SCHOOL BOOKS 


IF THEY HAVE BEEN Protected and Kept Clean 


» The Holden One-Piece 


Made from Unfinished Leatherette 
Wears Like Leather 


Holden Self Binders, ‘“‘T’ Binders and Transparent Paper will 
Repair ANY Damage occuring to the inside of book. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSSETS 


to the flowering and fructifying of Christian virtues; that 
Mary is the life-giving cloud from which descends the 
dew, the faithful mirrors which reflects and tempers the 
Sun of Justice in proportion to our weakness. 


THE AILMENTS OF TEACHERS. 

The most commonly observed affections among school 
teachers are nervous diseases, dyspepsia and anaemia. The 
continued confinement, often under unhygienic conditions, 
and the great drain on the nervous system which the work 
of discipline often entails, are in a measure responsible. 

3ut the teacher, more fortunate than many people in other 

walks of life, has considerable time at her disposal. A 
portion of this time—at least an hour a day—should be 
spent in exercise, preferably walking and deep breathing 
in the open air. This is the great remedy for the common 
condition of “nerve tire.” It frequently happens that a 
teacher feels so completely exhausted at the close of the 
day’s session that her inclination is more to lie down 
than to walk. In nearly all cases this fatigue is the result 
of the bad air of the school room—the want of oxygen— 
and a‘few minutes of walking and deep breathing in the 
fresh air will completely throw off the ill effects of the 
school air and the strain of the day. 


ESSENTIALS OF CLASS CONTROL. 

A quiet manner, firmness, persistence, patience, ab- 
sence of anger—all these are essential for the teacher who 
would gain perfect control over her class. Difficulty will 
often be avoided if the teacher puts the command in the 
form of a polite request which does not awaken resistance 
or arouse anger. There need be no lack of firmness in 
this method of approad. The teacher will teach courtesy 
by being courteous, and the conveying of commands in 
this way will furnish frequent and excellent opportunities 
to cultivate this virtue. Many movements of pupils and 
classes may be indicated by a motion of the head or the 
hand. Every movement that can be indicated by a sign 
or gesture should be so directed. Quiet not only saves 
time but induces thought. 
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Countess O’Leary to Found a Univer- 
sity. 

As a culmination of her lifetime of 
charitable work, Miss O’Leary, whom 
Pope Leo XIII made a countess and 
who is said to have a fortune of $26,- 
000,000, will found a great university 
on the highest point of Staten Island 
in memory of Christopher Columbus, 
according to a report. She will be 
aided in her project by Hetty Green. 

Eighty acres near Castleton will be 
donated by the countess, and here 
also will be erected a gigantic bronze 
statue of Columbus. The countess and 
Mrs. Green believe they will be able 
to induce many wealthy friends to 
contribute toward the university. 

In a statement regarding her pur- 
pose, the countess, who is eighty-two 
years old, referred to Hetty Green as 
her oldest friend, who would follow 
her in everything. She also admitted 
that she had already set aside in the 
Union Trust Company a trust fund for 
the university project. 

“| wish to have on the highest point 
on Staten Island first a gigantic 
bronze statue of Christopher Colum- 
bus, the discoverer of this country, 
who shall welcome the poor and op- 
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The World’s Masterpieces in Art. 


pressed of every nation,” said the 
countess. 

“Then, that they may become other 
than poor and oppressed, I want the 
university to be there to fit them for 
life in this the greatest of nations. 

“T have talked with the representa- 
tives of the Holy Father about the 
projects. I cannot leave the whole of 
my fortune to the university because 
I am interested in many other 
things.” 


Miss Conway in Notre Dame Faculty. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind., the first Catholic college for 
women in the United States to confer 
degrees, has added to its already ex- 
cellent teaching staff another distin- 
guished, well-known, and_ honored 
member of the literary world, Miss 
Katherine E. Conway. 

For a number of years Miss. Con- 
way was assistant editor of The Bos- 
ton Pilot, leaving her important posi- 
tion only to become managing and 
literary editor of The Republic of 
Boston. This task, though an arduous 
one, was accomplished with marked 
success and to the entire satisfaction 
of the executive board. In 1907, Miss 
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Conway was awarded the Laetare 
Medal by the University of Notre 
Dame, an honor sufficient to place the 
noted writer in her proper rank, 
among the best litterateurs of this 
century. 


Father McGuire’s Will. 

The will of Rev. Hugh McGuire, 
rector of St. James’ church, Chicago, 
who died some time ago in Hamburg, 
Germany, was filed for probate re- 
cently. The Sisters of Mercy of St. 
Xavier Academy were deeded sixty- 
four acres of land in Kane county, 
known as the Villa Maria, improved 
with buildings, vehicles and boats. 
The place is to be used as a summer 
resort for sisters of various institu- 
tions. Mother Ryan is to receive all 
of the late priest’s pictures, paintings, 
vases, china, silverware and _bric-a- 
brac. 


Catholic Federation Resolutions. 

“We hold that it is the birthright of 
every Catholic child to receive a Cath- 
olic education without penalty and 
without proscription. The state should 
recognize the inherent right which is 
anterior by nature to any of its laws 
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or regulations. The Catholic cannot 
be other than the loyal citizen and 
strict justice demands that the state 
should make adequate compensation 
to Catholic schools which are contrib- 
uting so largely to the formation of 
good citizenship, and we hope that the 
American sense of fair play will rec- 
ognize the justice of this position. 
“We call attention to the great in- 
crease of public expenditure and the 
growing evil of the burden of taxa- 
tion. This public extravagance has re- 
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sulted largely from a tendency on the 
part of the states to do for the chil- 
dren what should be done for them 
by the parents and what the children 
should do for themselves. 

“We regard every waste in public 
expenditure and the improper appli- 
cation of property under the guise of 
taxation as a menace to national well- 
being. Let the state urge and encour- 
age the citizen to care for his own 
children and let it not place obstacles 
or unjust burdens on those who at a 
great sacrifice are discharging this 
primal duty of parenthood.” 


Organizing Chicago Charity. 
Archbishop Quigley has started a 
movement to unify the field charity 
work of Catholic societies in the Chi- 


cago archdiocese and has picked the, 


St. Vincent de Paul society as the 
chief agency through which the car- 
ing for destitute families and depend- 
ent children will be carried on. 

This society will work in co-opera- 
tion with Rev. J. C. Quille, who has 
been elevated to the position of gen- 
eral director of charities in the arch- 
diocese by the archbishop. Father 
Quille for several years has been at 
the head of the Working Boys’ home 
in Chicago, and has been the repre- 
sentative of the Catholic church in 
the work of the Juvenile Court. He 
will continue these endeavors in con- 
nection with his new duties. 
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Edited by James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Wilhelmina Seegmil- 
ler, Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public 
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Grammar School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; and 
Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of Elemetary Grades, 
Decatur, Illinois. 
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First Book, for Grades IV and V, 40 cents 
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, for Grade IV, 30 cents. 

Part Two, for Grade V, 30 cents. 

ParRT THREE, for Grade VI, 30 cents. 

Part Four, for Grades VII-VIII, 55 cents. 
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Well Known Priest Dies. 

Rev. John P. Dore, assistant pastor 
of Our Lady of Lourdes’ church, Chi- 
cago, died last month at St. Joseph's 
hospital, that city. He was one of 
the most widely known priests in 
Chicago, being particularly popular 
with the school children. He was a 
keen observer of current events and 
his opinions were respected by many 
of the leading politicians. He was at 
one time pastor of the Catholic 
Church of West Chicago. He was 45 
years old. Nearly 1,000 children were 
dismissed for the day at Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ parochial school in Ravens- 
wood on account of Father Dore’s 
death. Father Dore was a student of 
the drama, a lover of music, and often 
participated in the performances ar- 
ranged for church benefits. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 1, 1863. 


Hawaiian Princess Now Sacred Heart 
Sister. 

Among the passengers arriving in 
New York recently by the French 
liner Bretagne from Havre was a Ha- 
waiian princess, Sister Mary Alida of 
the Sacred Heart, who was accom- 
panied by six other nuns of the order. 

The princess, who is 26 years old. 
and very attractive, according to the 
Oriental standards of beauty, is a 
daughter of Wong Leong, one of the 
foremost Chinese merchants of Ha- 
waii, who married a princess of the 
old reigning family. Her companions 
will go to a house of their order at 


and Fifth Reader. 


Two Book Course 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 
SINLGE VOLUME EpiTI0on, Grades II-VIII, 25 cents. 
ParT I, for Grades II-IV, 16 cents. 

Part II, for Grades V-VIII, 20 cents. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 


Educational Department 
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Educational 


Some institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


Directory 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 

The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 


For catalogue and further information 
address THE RECTOR, 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 

ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Rajlroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


St. John’s University | 


Collegeville, Minn. 


recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION. 
Salaries raised by Home Study. 

Teachers prepared for county and state 
examinations. Why not take some 
studies while teaching? Positions se- 
cured for our graduates. Why: not 
take our Normal, Teachers’ Profes- 
sional, Grammar School, High School, 
College Preparatory, Agricultural, 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Civil Service, Engineer- 
ing, Language, or Drawing Course by 


correspondence while 
your regular work? Matriculation 
fee, $5. Tuition free to first repre- 
sentatives from each postoffice. .Sam- 
ple lessons sent on request. Full in- 
formation for the asking. For Free 
Tuition Scholarship, apply to Dept. A, 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


employed at 


Courses 


St. Joseph’s 
Technical School 


Techny, Illinois 
A Boarding School for 
Catholic Boys 


Under the Direction of the Society of the 
Divine Word. 


Easily accessible from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Situated 10 miles north 
of Chicago (city limits), on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. 


-Beautiful and healthful location — 
Modern, well equipped fire-proof 
buildings—Cheerful study and recita- 
tion rooms—Clean and well ventilat- 
ed dormitorics— Over five acres of 
campus and outdoor gymnasium at 
the disposal of the students. 


PREPARATORY COMMERCIAL 
and HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Technical Course, exclusively for boys 
desiring to learn Trades. 


TUITION VERY REASONABLE 
Write for Prospectus No. 16 


Learn to Compose 


and 


Arrange Music 


Taught by MAIL, successfully, 
practically, rapidly. Send a 2-cent 
stamp for trial lesson. Three trial 
lessons free. If not then con- 


vinced you’ll succeed, you owe me 


nothing. You must know the rudi- 
ments of music and mean busi- 
ness, otherwise, don’t write. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Of my own free will, and through 
a motive of gratitude, I unhesitatingly 
endorse the course in Harmony and 
Composition of the Wilcox School of 
Composition, and taught by Prof. 
C. W. Wilcox, A. M. 

I have never yet found in any of 
the modern authors on Harmony 
(and I’ve studied them all) anything 
like the method and order displayed 
in the ‘‘ Wilcox Course;”’ and certain 
it is, that I’ve never derived from 
them a tithe of the benefit that the 
“Wilcox Course” has given me. 
REV. NICHOLAS WARD,C. P., 

St. Ann's Monastery, 
SCRANTON, Pa. 


Wilcox School of Composition 
M. B. SQUIRE, Sec’y. 
P. 0. Box 1058X—Gen’! Postoffice 
NEW YORK CITY 


Holy Rosary Academy, 


THE COLLEG 


of Education. 


E OF ST. ELIZABETH “ 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 

COLLEGE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOQY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 
MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 

ACADEMY — A High Course of four years. 
mar and Primary departments separate. 

Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 

Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School For 

Young Ladies, 


The Academy main- 
tains seven _ fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department of Art; 
A Department of 
Economy. 


For apply 
° 
DIRECTRESS 


avent Station 
New Jersey 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


8@" If your institution offers special or advanced courses of any kind, 


you will do well to announce same in this department. 
rates to the Manager of The Journal. 


Write for space 
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Fair Haven, Mass. Sister Alida went 
to France some years ago to com- 
plete her education. She speaks flu- 
ently the languages of Germany, 
America and France, in addition to 
her own native tongue. 


Rich Woman Become a Nun. 
Mrs. Gertrude Haile Lanman, a 
widow, arrived in New York recently 
from her home in Norwich, Conn., to 
be received into the convent of the 
Sisters of the Reparation on East 


For the first time in its history 
New York City will have a great civic 
celebration of Columbus Day, Octo- 
ber 12. The mayor has appointed a 
committee of citizens to arrange for a 
notable commemoration of the sig- 
nificant date so long unmarked, and 
these have entered into their duties 
earnestly and are formulating plans 
for an observance worthy of the oc- 
casion. The program arranged, as so 
far made public, includes a great pa- 
rade in the afternoon, to be followed 


Catholic School Journal 


mailed free upon request. Either style of 
Pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1-00doz, N° 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, Dept. 766 


CLASS PINS 2, 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. > 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices N H S\ 


ROCHESTER, te 


APOLLO PUB. CO. 


READING, PA. 


Twenty-ninth street, that city. 

Mrs. Lanman has disposed of her 
jewels, art objects, her beautiful resi- 
dence, Ghlanbower, one of the finest 
in Connecticut; in fact, all of her pos- 
sessions except some property the in- 
come from which will be devoted to 
philanthropy. 


by a large banquet, with men of na- 
tional prominence as guests and 
speakers, in the evening. 


A home for working girls has been 
opened in New York City by the Al- 
bany branch of the Sisterhood of St. 
Dominic. When the nuns acquired 


Extracts from letters from a few of our many satisfied customers* 


“In the matter of ECONOMY they have 
no SUPERIOR.” 

“More SATISFACTORY than any we 
have ever purchased.” 

“Will fit any desk opening is a big 
advantage.” 

‘‘Well pleased. Enclosed find additional 
order for 1,000.” 

“By far the BEST on the market.”’ 

“Prevents ink from evaporating and is 
easy to clean.” 


U. INKWELL C@O., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


Des Moines, Ia. Evansville, Ind. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


You can render no greater service to your pupils than to place 
in their hands Lyons’ Calculation Lessons. These make the processes 
of arithmetic automatic. Begin their use in the fourth or fifth 
grade, and the economy effected will manifest itself n all the 
remaining grades. Having acquired automatic facility, the pupil 
is relieved of the heaviest drag on his progress. His attention can 
be devoted to the thought. 


Pad No. | is for the fourth or fifth grade; Pad No. Il is for the 
fifth or sixth grade: Pad No. Ill is for the sixth or seventh grade. 
Birch’s Rapid Calculation is for the high school, but may be used in the 
eighth grade if preceded by the three Lyons’ Calculation Lessons pads. 


Lyons’ Calculation Lessons pads are in use in hundreds of the 
most progressive schools of the country. They are in accord with- 
the latest pedagogical thought on the subject. You will make no 
mistake if you will order them at once. Let us hear from you. 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


623S.Wabash Ave EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 


Cleans, fumigates, re-places 
missing leaves, and rebinds schoo! 
books 


Also magazines, libraries, Bibles, 
etc., with patent “Samson Back” 
method. 

Let us do this for you before the life 
of your books is destroyed. 


Samples rebound free of charge. 


Also rebound books for sale cheap. 


We Can Save You Money. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOKS 


and School Supplies can be pur- 
chased from us at reduced prices. 
We have a limited number of 
second-hand books of all titles 
which are used in Catholic 
schools. Our latest catalogue 
which is beautifully illustrated is 
at your request. 


KEYSTONE BOOK CoO., 
59-67 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, 


COC) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sadlier & Co., publishers of 
Catholic text books wish to 
announce a COMPLETE and 
THOROUGH revision of the 
following books: 

Sadlier’s United States History. 
Sadlier’s No. 1 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 2 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 3 Geography. 

The Histories have been 
brought down to cover the 
Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions 

We will gladly send samples 
and quote special prices for in- 
troduction and exchange.—Ad- 
dress the 


Western Representatives of 
Sadlier & Co. 
KEYSTONE BOOK CO 
59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, II. 


ol 
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DEVELOPING PUPILS’ SELF-CONTROL. 

In keeping good order the great thing to be aimed at 
is self-management of self-control on the part of the 
pupils. An experienced teacher writes. “I have tried a 
plan which has been very helpful in securing order. There 
were several habits which the children had formed, such 
as whispering, moving about, looking back and borrow- 
ing. These annoyed me very much and yet were such 
small offences that I hated to punish for them. I told 
the children one Monday morning that during that week 
I was going to place the names of all the really thought- 
ful and careful pupils on the board on Friday and they 
should be our ‘Honor Class’ and be excused at three- 
thirty; then for opening exercises Monday they could 
have a program of their own. This aroused great interest 
and it was surprising to see how thoughtful they were 
and how hard they tried to be in the ‘Honor Class.’ Each 
week the ‘Honor Class’ is larger and I am sure the pupils 
are becoming more self-controlled and better.” 


HOW TO WRITE. 


“The rules of composition are not like recipes for 
cooking. In cooking, I believe, you first read the rules 
and then measure and mix accordingly; in writing, you 
first write and then think of the rules. Instead of writ- 
ing by rules you revise by rules. The reason is that 
otherwise you would be trying to do two things at once, 
to think of what you were saying, and at the same 
time of how you were saying it. Now, practically, you 
will not be able to say much that is worth while unless you 
give your whole mind to what you are saying—to what, 
not how. Set down the thought. The thought is the 
thing. Write as well as you can without stopping to 
change sentences. Then when you have come to the end, 
read it all over to see how nearly what you have written 
corresponds to what you mean. Where it does not corre- 
spond some rule should tell you how to adjust it. And 
that, after all, is what rules of composition are for—to tell 
you how to adjust what you mean. Think, write, revise; 
that is the way to learn.”—From “Writing and Speaking,” 
by Charles Sears Baldwin, Longmans, Green & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


Bradley’s “Standard” Water: Colors 


INPANS,IN CAKES, IN TUBES For All Grades of School and Art Work 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Complete Outfits, FURNITURE, GIFTS, OKS, ETC. 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, and other Hand Work Materials. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


BRADLEY’S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS made in 18 Beautiful Colors. 


Send for Sample Book and Prices. 100 Page Catalog Free. 
Address 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


STANDARD CLASSICS 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
AND HELPFUL NOTES 


ARRANGED AND EDITED FOR USE IN THE HIGHER 
GRADES. 


N this book an attempt has been made to furnish at a low 

price and in handy form a carefully selected list of those 

Standard American and English Classics which all students 
of Literature recognize as Masterpieces. Since the practice of 
a thorough study of a number of Classics in the higher grades 
has become so general, the demand for such a book has been 
more and more insistent from year to year. It is in answer 
to this demand that this book has been published, 

The Biographical Sketches are of necessity short, and the 
aim has been to reveal character and life rather than to state 
a few bare facts. In the notes to these selections no attempt 
has been made at technical criticism, only such comments being 
given as will be directly explanatory and helpful to the pupil. 


CONTENTS. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

Abraham Lincoln 

Speech at the Dedication of the National Cemetery at 

Washington Irving 

The Legend of Sleepy 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Thomas Gray 

Elegy Written in a Country Churehyard............ 150 
Robert Browning 

Mary Russell Mitford 

Rienzi’s Address to the Romans................ 174 
William Cullen Bryant 

Alfred Tennyson 

197 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Robert Burns 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night... 244 
Oliver Goldsmith 

Edgar Allan Poe 

James Russell Lowell 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

John Ruskin 

329 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Charles Lamb 

Lamb’s Preface to Tales from Shakespeare......... 352 

George Washington 

Patrick Henry 


12mo. 400 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
2457-2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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"Jesus Teach Me To Pray.” 


This dainty little volume supplies the long- 
felt need of Catholic teachers—a proper 
prayer-book for children attending school 

We have splendid textbooks for arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, etc., but we regret to say, 
that we have no textbook of prayer suitable 
for children. 

‘‘Jesus, Teach Me to Pray,’’ answers the 
requirements of such a book. It is written 
by a priest ‘‘who knows the spiritual needs 
of the little ones and has provided for them 
in this new book.’’ (See Ave Maria, Jan. 
138, 1909.) 

The work has received the approbation and 
recommendation of Bishops, Pastors and 
Teachers. 

Bishop Cusack of New York writes: ‘‘Your 
precious little book, I think, cannot be im- 
proved. It is the best thing for children in 
the English language.’’ 

Bishop McFaul, New Jersey: ‘‘I consider 
it a very excellent little book.’’ 

Bishop Eis, Marquette, Mich.: ‘‘It is one 
of the best of its kind I have ever seen and 
I hope it will find its way among thousands 
of our little ones. Only one who has lived 
among children and knows their needs,, could 
write such a book.’’ 

Archbishop Ireland: *‘The prayerbook 
deserves full approval. I think it is thor- 
oughly well adapted to the purposes you 
have in mind—giving to children.a manual 
of prayer that will both instruct the mind 
and warm the heart.’’ 

Bishop O’Dea, Seattle, Wash.: ‘‘I feel 
that it will be instrumental in instructing the 
little ones in the duty of prayer, besides mak- 
ing it attractive to their youthful minds and 
hearts.’’ 

Price, cloth, 25 cents; leather, 35 cents; 
discounts allowed on quantities. .Address: 


THE MISSION CHURCH PRESS, 
St. Alphonsus St., Boston, Mass. 


What 15 Cents Will Do. 


The little matter of 15 cents in stamps sent 
to us will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for 
the Nation, and now in its 16th year of in- 
creasing success. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but 
$1.00 a year and takes the place of $3.00 to 
$5.00 periodicals. If you want to keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at 
the least expense of time and money, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your 
home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 
wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15 cents to show that you 
might like such a paper as this and we will 
send you the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in NEW FRIENDS. 


Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rev. J. M. Kirwin, for the past fif- 
teen years rector of St. Mary’s cathe- 
dral, Galveston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed president of the diocesan 
seminary of St. Mary at La Porte, 
Texas, the Basilian Fathers having 
decided to relinquish the charge of 
that institution. 


The formal reopening of old St. Jo- 
seph’s College in Bardstown, brought 
to Nazareth many illustrious visitors, 
among whom were Monsignor Falco- 
nio, the Papal Delegate; the Richt 
Rev. C. P. Maes, Bishop of Coving- 
ton; the Right Rev. D. O’Donaghue, 
Bishop of Louisville, and Very Rev. 
C. J. O’Connell of Bardstown. 


Prof. Carl Cremer, 67 years old, 
leading German resident of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and composer of scores 
of popular Masses and religious mu- 
sic, died suddenly of apoplexy Sep- 
tember 10. He had been an organist 
and German teacher in St. Nicholas 
German Catholic church thirty-four 
years and prior to that filled a like 
position for seven years at St. Boni- 
face church, in Williamsport. 


Patended 
The only self-cleaning 
fountain. 


The only tountain that 
will pass the ink test. 


With or without Por- 
celain tops. 


With or without Re- 
ceptors 


Non squirting. 


Write for prices and 
catalogs. 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 


‘“‘JUSTRITE”’ BLACK INK Pow. 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE oR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporates) 


2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Twentieth 


Century 
Bubbling 
Fountains 


This bubbling stream 
is not fora bird’s 
mouth but for a 
human being’s. 

ho We make them to fit 
at all conditions at rea- 
sonable prices. Me- 
chanically built for 
hard usage. Reversi- 
ble at will. 
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Affiliated Sodalities. 

During 1910 there were 1,132 Soda- 
ities of the Blessed Virgin affiliated 
to the chief Sodality in Rome, called 
the Prima-Primaria. Such affiliation 
isa necessary condition to enable so- 
jalists to share in the privileges and 
indulgences accorded to membership. 
\ list of these Sodalities, according to 
countries, is here given: 

Germany and Switzerland, 295; 
Austria and Hungary, 190; United 
States (Philippines, 5), 178; France, 
130; Spain, 69; Italy, 50; Belgium, 46; 
Mexico, 28; Galicia (Poland), 26; Cen- 
tral America, 23; England (East In- 
dies, 2) 22; Portugal, 22; Canada, 19; 
Holland, 18; Ireland (Australia, 11), 
17. Total, 1,132. 

These Sodalities were made up of 
all classes of the faithful, as the fol- 
lowing table shows: 

Priests (5) and clerics (5), 10; mar- 
ried men, 45; young men and youths, 
35; boys, 163; children, 39; men and 
women, 62; married women, 90; young 
women, 24; girls, 664. Total, 1,132. 


Mother Eutropia McMahon was 
elected Mother General of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Nazareth, recently, 
in compliance with the recent decree 
of the Holy See in regard to the con- 
stitution of this congregation, which 
was founded in Kentucky a century 
ago. The office is a new one and she 
isthe first to hold it. There are about 
900 of these Sisters, who have founda- 
tions in the Dioceses of Baltimore, 
Boston, Columbus, Covington, Little 
Rock, Louisville, Nashville, Natchez 
and Richmond. They have nearly 14,- 


Before You Decide 


on the Histories you 
will use next year, 


do not fail to exam- 


Q00 children under their care, _and 
seven Homes, Hospitals and Infirm- 
aries. 

Work of Child Apostles. — 

A new director has been appointed 
for the Child Apostles department of 
The Catholic Church Extension Soci- 
ety in the person of the Rev. W. D. 
O’Brien, one of the vice-presidents of 
that organization. 

The position of director has been 
heretofore held by Rev. R. F. Flynn 
of Ohio, Ill, which position he occu- 
pied since the inception of his branch. 

The new director of the Child Apos- 
tles is well known to many friends of 
Extension and it is predicted that his 
administration will be a_ successful 
one. He, like Father Flynn, “has @ 
way with children,’ and conse- 
quence this department should pros- 
per under his management. 

The funds of the Child Apostolate 
are devoted to the building of chapels 
and already the children have con- 
tributed $500, the result of their little 
sacrifices, for a chapel, which will be 
built in the needy archdiocese of San- 
ta Fe. 
Sisters of Mercy Suffer in Hurricane. 

The Associated Press dispatches de- 
scribing the recent hurricane at 
Charleston, S. C., have not mentioned 
the damage done to Catholic churches 
and institutions in that city. Per- 
haps the greatest loss was sustained 
by the Convent of Our Lady of 
Mercy, with the chapel attached. 

On the night of Sunday, August 27, 
the wind, which reached a velocity 
of 106 miles an hour, tore the roof 
from the top piazza, dragged it over 
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the roof of the building and swept it 
across the street on the other side. 
Soon afterward the tin roof of the 
convent was carried away, and the 
rain poured in in torrents, further 
damaging building and furniture. 


In the speed contest held at Buffalo, 
August 29 and 30, under the auspices 
of the thirteenth annual convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, both speed awards were 
won by writers of Isaac Pitman 


‘ Shorthand. The contest on August 


29 for the Adams Trophy (silver cup) 
was won by Miss Nellie M. Wood 
with a percentage of accuracy of 99.5. 
The award for the Shorthand Writer 
Cup was won by Mr. Nathan Behrin 
with a percentage of accuracy of 96.8. 
Twenty-two contestants sat for the 
examination and the result demon- 
strates the unquestionable superiority 
of the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand. 


“CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO.” 

“The American Catholic Who’s 
Who” is a biographical dictionary, 
containing brief sketches of the lives 
of 2500 of the most prominent Catho- 
lics in the United States. It is com- 
piled by Miss Georgiana Pell Curtis, 
editor of “Some Roads to Rome in 
America.” Being a work of reference 
its value is permanent. It will make 
an especially suitable and helpful ad- 
dition to the libraries of clergy, teach- 
ers and educational institutions. Price, 
cloth bound, $2. B. Herder, Publish- 
er, 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


SIMPLIFY 


YOUR METHODS 
of Teaching Shorthand 


“BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” makes the Benn 


Pitman and Graham systems so simple that anyone 
with a fair knowledge of the English language can 
easily learn them. 

Among its interesting features, are: 

Completely vocalized outlines and sentences 
from the first page. Phrasing, wordsigns, 
special speed training, from the first lesson. 
A dictation course of business letters beginning 
in the second lesson. 


Brief Course is full of many similar features, all of 


ine the new, revised 


and enlarged 


Dr. C. H. McCARTHY editions of | 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


which save time and simplify the mastery of short- 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY hand. It imparts the greatest amount of information 


in the briefest possible time because it goes straight to 
AND the point and makes every minute count. 


Prof. L. C. Kink, after using Brief Course for a year, says; 
“‘Llike the book the best of any I have found, and I have’ found abou 
allof them.’”’ His introductory order for the new Stockton Com™ 
mercial College, Stockton, Calif., is for 100 copies. i : 

Another introductory order for the same number is. fromthe 
Lynn, Mass., High School; Comers’ Coliege, Boston, 200 

Brief Course is taught in the large chain of Heald Schools, of 
the Western Coast; Ferris Institute, Big Kapids, Mich.; Duff’s 
Colleges, Pittsburg and McKeesport, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. High School; 
Worcester (Mass.) Business Institute; St. Joseph (Mo.) Com’l 
College; St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, IIl. 


Shorthand Teachers: Send fora free paper-bound copy 
of Brief Course, and see what this book will enable you to accom- 
plish. State whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system 
is desired. Ask about the certificates we issue to pupils. 


+ PUBLISHING CO. 
THE ARTHUR J. B A R N FE S *: St. Louis, Mo. 


2201 Locust Street 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Both Revisions by 
Pror. C. H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Catholic University 
Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone Engravings 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Was Xaverian 63 Years. 

A record seldom equalled by teach- 
ers, is that of Brother Stephen, the 
oldest religious in the Xaverian Broth- 
ers in this country, who died last 


NOW READY 


MANUAL OF 
LATIN PHONOGRAPHY 


Being Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Adapted to the Latin Language 


REV. W. TATLOCK, S.J. 


THE author of this work is a Jesuit 
lecturer at Rome, and has used his 
adaptation ofSir Isaac Pitman’s Pho- 
nography to the Latin language with 
much success in scholastic work there, 
where it has met with the cordial ap- 
proval of the Rector of the Gregorian 
University. 

@ The work contains complete rules 
for the mastery of the system, and a 
large amount of illustrative and 
reading matter in engraved shorthand 
characters. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.00 
Specimen pages on request 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St, New York 


for the 


of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 
ADAIIS’ TROPHY 


SHORTHAND WRITERS’ 


2 West 45th Street 
Publishers of 


Manhattan College (R. C.) New York 
De LaSalle Institute, New York 
Grace Institute, New York 

St. John's College, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. 

LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I. 
St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, O. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the Speed Contest held at Buffalo, 
and 30, 1911, under the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association both awards were won by writers 


_Average of Accuracy 
First—Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman) 99.5% 


Second—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 99.3% 


First—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 96.8% 
Second—Mr. W. B. Bottome (Pitmanic) 95.5% 


It is worthy of note that this was Mr. 
pearance in a speed contest. Many of his competitors—22 
in all—were veterans and former champions of such contests. 


The above results established the unquestionably 
superiority of the Isaac Putman System 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers and a copy of ‘‘What They Say’’. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 
Used in the following and hundreds of other Leading Institutes: 


St. Leonard s Academy. Brooklyn, N. wT. 


month at St. Xavier's college, Louis- 
ville, after completing a period of six- 
ty-three years active service in the 
congregation, as professor of lan- 
guages and secretary of the college. 

Brother Stephen is one of the 
founders of St. Xavier’s, an institu- 
tion which has given Kentucky some 
of its ablest sons. At the invitation 
of Archbishop Spaulding in 1852, the 
first colony of Xaverian Brothers in 
this country numbered this honored 
jubilarian among them, their first 
foundation being the now famous St. 
Xavier's. 

Brother Stephen was a pupil of the 
founder of the Xaverian Brothers, 
identifying himself with the infant 
congregation after finishing school. 
Following his normal training, he was 
sent to this country, remaining at St. 
Xavier’s since its incipiency. He has 
seen the Xaverians’s growth from 
their first foundation in Louisville to 
forty-one institutions under their 
charge at the present. in the United 
States, the latest acquisition being old 
St. Joseph’s college, Bardstown, Ky., 
the sometime “Athens of the West,” 
the oldest Catholic college east of the 
Alleghanies and the third oldest in 
the country which came under the 
Xaverian Brothers’ control more than 
a month ago. 


President Taft at Convent School. 

President Taft visited Nazareth 
Academy, Nazareth, Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan, under the direction 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph on the 


N. Y., August 29 


CUP 


Behrin’s first ap- 


The Fox Typewriter 
For 20 Cents a Day! 


THE FOX—‘‘THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER’’—FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent on FREE 
TRIAL to anyone— anywhere — at my expense—to be 
returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 
purchased you can pay mea little down after trial and 
the balance at a rate of 20 cents a day —no payments 


on Sundays and Holidays. 

The Fox is visible—you do not have to look beneath a lot of mov- 
ing typebars to see what is written! It has a Back Space Key, 
Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and 


Try It At My Expense! 


21st of September. In his eloquent 
address to the large number asseip. 
bled to greet him, among other things 
he said the following: ; 

“T understand the great tenet oF the 
Catholic Church is loyalty to consti. 
tuted authority, and love of country, 
The great welcome which I have re. 
ceived at this notable institution oj 
learning, shows, that instead of love 
of church, and interest in the church 
being inconsistent with the love of 
country and the interest of the nition, 
how the better Catholic you are, the 
better -American you have. I do not 
doubt that the Sisters are building 
character in the students of this great 
school to make them good an‘ use 
ful citizens in every way, and | con- 
gratulate them upon the success oj 
their life work, and wish this instity- 
tion God's speed in everyone of its 
departments.” 


“Life of Blessed Virgin in Art.” 


The picture “The Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in Art,” recently 
published by William F. Butler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with the knowledge of 
Archbishop Falconio, the Papal Dele- 
gate to the United States, and Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, and bearing the "Im- 
primatur” of Archbishop Messmer, is 
a most appropriate educational and 
devotional work of art. This picture, 
24x30 inches in size, comprised of a 
chronologically arranged group of 
forty-nine incidents in the life of the 
Virgin, from her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and birth, to her glorification in 


Removable Spools, Interchangeable 
Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, 
Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line 
Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. 
Its Speed is fast enough for the speediest 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. 
Extremely Durable, almost Noiseless. 
Will You Do this Now? | want you 
the attached coupon and give me a 
chance to “show you”’—at my expense— 
what Ihave. Remember, I belong to not 
trust—no combination—and no one tells 
me at what price I must sell nor on what 
terms I must sell. 


NEW YORK 


Address 
Business 


W.R. FOX, President Fox Typwriter Co., 
5106-5306 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your catalog 
and write me full particulars concerning your 
‘20 cents a day”’ payment plan on the New 
Fox Visible Typewriter. It is distinctly 
understood that the signing of this coupon 
does not in any way obligate me to purchase, 
and that no typewriter is to be sent me 
unless I decide later to order one on free trial. 
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heaven, is done in sepia—on highly 


enameled Bristol—requiring six im- 
pressions in the making. In the cen- 
ter, beautifully designed, is the Ro- 
gary in blue and gold, surrounded by 
the words of the “Hail Mary” with 
cherubs and lilies. 

The portrayal of the incidents is 
taken from famous paintings by forty 


fof the great masters, including Al- 


pertinelli, Bouguereau, Correggio, 
Hofmann, Leonardo da Vinci, Mich- 
aelangelo, Murillo, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Van Dyck, Velazquez and Veronese; 
the originals of which paintings are in 
thirty-three of the great art collec- 
tions of the Old World, including the 
Vatican, Rome; The Palace of the 
Louvre, Paris; The Royal Picture 
Galleries of Berlin, Dresden and Mu- 
nich; the Palace of the Uffizi, Flor- 
ence; the National Gallery, London; 
the Prado Gallery, Madrid, and the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Venice. 
Under each subject is given its 
name and that of the painter, with 


@ the city in which the original is lo- 


cated. Accompanying the picture is 
an account of each painting; the name 
of the city and gallery in which it is 
located; the full name of each painter, 
with pronunciation, and the place and 
full date of his birth and death, etc. 
This group of art gems is pronounced 
by able critics, clerical and lay, to be 
one of the choicest collections of re- 


Among PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
Goodycar-Marshall 
Commercial Texts 


Have long been recognized as 


groductions of celebrated paintings 
ever offered to the public in a single 
picture; at the same time, it is the 
only account of the life of the Blessed 
Virgin, thus pictured, ever presented 
in this or any other country. The price 
of the work, postpaid, is $2. Address 
William F. Butler, 133 Second street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Last of the States. 


Arizona, with a population of 250,- 
000, and New Mexico, with a popula- 
tion of 350,000, will now qualify for 
statehood without further action on 
part of Congress; and the whole of 
the continental United States, except 
Alaska, will thus be cut up into for- 
ty-eight sovereign states. 

It will be a long time before any 
other new state is added—perhaps the 
longest interval in history cf the 
country. Alaska had 63,592 people in 
1900 and 64,356 in 1910. It may be 
twenty years before slie reaches the 
population (250,000) of Arizona, which 
now-a-days is regarded as a minimum 
for according a community two Unit- 
ed States senators. 

On the other hand, Porto Rico, 
with a million people, has the required 
population; but here there are other 
reasons for delay. The same is true as 
respects Hawaii (population 154,000), 
which, however, like Alaska, has a 
“territorial” organization. 
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DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 


FIRE ESCAPE 
Absolutely safe. 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 
Francisco. 


Step escapesare 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 

More people are 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Sanitary Steel 
Teacher’s Desk 
at lower cost 
than all wood. 


among the best 


Our late texts in Spelling, Arithmetic and 
English are distinctly New-Idea Books, which can 
hardly fail to interest line teachers, 


We are always glad to give full information as to 
our various courses, or to submit samples Without 
Charge, to any teacher who wishes to examine them 
with a View to Adoption. 


CHOOL Adjustable 
omftortabile 
They are in use today in Hundreds of Catholic RUTUKE Indestructible ——=— 
Schools and Colleges, and continue to give the most Write for agit 
Catalogue. a 
thorough satisfaction. You cannot break 
it. It will hold any 
We make a Specialty of interesting Business OLUMBIA — ccna — 
Practice Sets for the younger class of students, and UPPLY SANITARY STEEL 
we carry a particularly attractive line of Special OMPA RECITATION BENCHES 
INDIANAPOLIS for less than the old style 
Courses For More Advanced Pupils. 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 


Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and : 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught y 
N Now is a in all public schools in the state. his low is not 
ext School Year. y not let Sener Se Pee with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
Our latest illustrated Catalog on application. the Constitution of both the State and the United Statesfully. { collie: 
Wright's book does this. 
8end for complete list of School B wi 
Address prices, ‘published by f 
e 
Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company i Midland Pu blishin g Co. : 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ) 21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
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WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 


LATEST DESIGNS LARGE VARIETY LIBERAL CONDITIONS 


Packing and selecting 


is done by experienced 


ment No. 18, FREE, 


showing French and employees. 
German ware on separate 

pages. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
; We make a Specialty te 
Mail orders receive furnishing Studios, Acade- ‘ 
prompt and careful mies, Schools and Institu- h 
attention. tions with our China. ‘ 
li 
ce 
ki 

BURLEY & CO. 
7 North Wabash Avenue it 
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Is 
SANITARY SIMPLE H 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG tc 
de 
Ghe Ghe in 
Strongest Desk SCHOOL DESK 
hs EVER THAT IS ABSOLUTELY K 
MANUFACTURED SANITARY 
cu 
NEVER AFFILIATED WITH ANY COMBINATION OR TRUST ’ 
Write for circular and prices direct to manufacturer je 
d 
| P 
PETER @ VOLZ 


Office and Factory, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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